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Carefree days at sea 





TO THE U.S.A. by the world’s fastest liner, the s.s. UNITED STATES, 
means five days of palatial holiday resort living. For slightly 
more leisurely luxury the s.s. AMERICA isalso at your service. 

Go the U.S. Lines way, and live gloriously. With currency 
restrictions lifted and virtually unlimited dollars available for 
travel, the entire family is free to revel in the wonderful life on board. 

Fares to inland destinations and on-board expenses payable in \ 
sterling. Low Thrift Season fares are further reduced by 10% 
when round-trip tickets are purchased at the outset. 

This will be a holiday to be remembered—accommodation planned 
with your comfort in mind, dancing to delightful music; swimming, 
deck games, pre-release films, superb food prepared to perfection. 

The world-famous United States Lines offers unsurpassed 
comfort and warm, friendly service, whether travelling First. 

Cabin or Tourist Class. 

Why treat travel to America just as transportation? Relax and 

enjoy your trip ona United States Lines ship. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


See your travel agent ; ; 
or United States Lines There is no finer way to the U.S.A. 
50 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 ~ 
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The 61 Vauxhalls, designed for the Motorway age, are 





in production now. Here are the changes which 


make them even more attractive to own and to drive. 


CRESTA AND VELOX: NEW 2.6 LITRE ENGINE 


The new engine in the two 6-cylinder models gives truly masterful motor- 
ing. 113 brake horse power from a unit only 45 Ib. heavier than its 82 b.h.p. 
predecessor. Fabulous ‘open-road’ performance . . . effortless, high-speed 
cruising . . . remarkable top-gear traffic motoring . . . combined with really 
outstanding economy. (Fewer revs per mile mean extra life and extra m.p.g.) 
New, more powerful brakes too. More stopping power. More resistance to 
fade. And new good looks — new colour schemes, new sealed-beam head- 
lamps, new instrument panel with colour-changing moving-bar speedometer. 


VICTOR: NEW FUNCTIONAL GOOD LOOKS 


New cleaner lines. New front end styling. New larger rear window. 
New instrument panel, colour schemes, detail finish. New padded facia in 
de Luxe models. And for extra long life at Motorway speeds, new high-duty 
big-end bearings for the famous Victor engine. 


PLUS VAUXHALL QUALITY AND SAFETY 


Superb road holding. Unequalled vision. All-synchro gears. 
Effortless steering and parking. Safe, powerful brakes. 
Complete underbody sealing. 





BUILT FOR THE MOTORWAY AGE! 
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Driving is believing. 
Make a date with your 
nearest Vauxhall dealer 
to try these splendid 
new cars. Find out 

for yourself that 
everyone drives better 
in a Vauxhall! 


VICTOR £510 
+ £213.12.6 PT (£723.12.6) 
VICTOR SUPER £535 
+ £224.0.10 PT (£759.0.10) 
VICTOR DE LUXE {s65 
+ £236.10.10 PT ({£801.10.10) 
VICTOR ESTATE CAR {605 
+ £253.4.2 PT (£858.4.2) 
VELOX 6-cylinder £655 
+ £274.0.10 PT (£929.0.10) 
CRESTA 6-cylinder £715 
+ £299.0.10 PT (£1,014.0.10) 


Vauxhall Motors Lid - Luton - Beds. 
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When you use Esso Golden 
you feel you're driving a better car 
—and you are! 
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‘s Another success story... 


The new warehouse buildings depicted here, have recently been 
erected for Messrs. Mullard Limited, to provide 140,000 sq. ft. 
of economical storage space. There you have yet another 
example of a major project, completed in a matter of ten months. 
Another example of a Turriff ‘‘package” contract, a comprehensive 
service embracing design and construction, and including all the 
associated mechanical and electrical engineering services. An 
example of the closest collaboration between client, contractor 

and architect right from the outset, resulting in complete 


co-ordination of planning, a saving in time and cost, and 
completion bang on schedule. 





TURRIFF CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION LIMITED LONDON AND WARWICK 


Beardmore 


> 


_— 
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Fine and Dry Monopole 


Your Edwardian Uncle Jocelyn always spoke of it as ‘‘bubbly”: 
your Cousin Letitia demanded ‘‘fizz’’ in ringing tones in her deb 
days of the Roaring Twenties; and you, modern that you are. 
simply order ‘‘champers’’. But your ‘‘champers”’ is very different 
from ‘‘fizz’’ or ‘‘bubbly’’, for tastes have radically changed in the 
past fifty years. You like your champagne as you like your 
humour—dry, with the hint of a bite to it. 

Of the modern champagnes, there is none better than fine Dry 
Monopole, either 1952 or non-vintage. (Remember that where 
champagne is concerned, non-vintage is not non-U.) 

Dry Monopole is indeed a champagne for la grande occasion; it is 
to be found only a telephone call away, at your wine merchant. 








du MAURIER 
the finest 
full-size 
filter tip cigarette 
made from the 
most expensive 
Virginia tobacco 


that money can buy 


du MAURIER 


in the distinctive red box 
at 4/l for 20 
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THE OPENING OF THE TWENTY-FIRST “ FARNBOROUGH SHOW ”’: AN AERIAL VIEW OF AIRCRAFT GROUPED IN THE STATIC SECTION 
OF THE S.B.A.C. DISPLAY, WHICH OPENED ON SEPTEMBER 5. 


Grouped around the arrow, the five large aircraft are, from the left, a Vickers- , the Press on September 5, was to be opened to the general public on 
Armstrongs Vanguard, a Handley Page Victor, a Handley Page Herald, an | September 9-11. Much of the specialised interest in the Show was expected 
Avro Vulcan, an Armstrong Whitworth Argosy and an Avro 748. The last- | to be in vertical take-off aircraft and their development, and an impressive 
named is a new aircraft, a short- or medium-range turboprop airliner, of which | demonstration of transition from jet-borne hovering to conventional winged 
twelve are being built as a private venture. It is powered with two Rolls- ry was given on the opening day by Mr. T. Brooke-Smith in a Short SC-1. 
Royce Dart turboprop engines. The Show, which opened to technicians and | Ai full pictorial report of the Show will appear in our next issue. 


Postage— Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1 }d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News i is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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| Saaoete a professional writer of history, I am 

constantly being reminded by contemporary 
occurrences or ideas of others that took place or 
were held by men and women in the past. Human 
beings in their corporate capacity do not neces- 
sarily progress towards some ideal goal—the 
illusion of the great Victorian historians—but they 
unquestionably evolve, and their state of evolu- 
tion at any given period helps to determine their 
future, though the Marxist assumption that it 
is possible for the trained historian or political 
scientist to predict with certainty what that 
future is is almost invariably disproved by events. 
This is not because there is not an eternal sequence 
of cause and consequence in the scheme of things, 
but because the divine and intricate key to it is 
beyond the wit and comprehension of man with 
his limited knowledge and imperfect powers of 
deduction. It is no more possible for a historian, 
however wise and learned in the past, to predict 
for certain what is going to happen 
in the affairs of a nation, than it 
is for a student of bloodstock and 
form to predict with certainty what 
horse is going to win the Derby or 
Grand National. He can make an 
intelligent guess, and, by the law 
of chances, sometimes be right, 
but that is all. Meteorologists, 
judging by the weather reports, 
seem to be in much the same position. 

All that a historian can do, in 
other words, is to study the records 
of and interpret the past. Yet here, 
too, because he is human and pro- 
foundly limited in his calling by 
virtue of that fact, he is liable to 
constant error. With his brief life 
and the imperfection of human 
records, only a small portion of 
what happened in the past is known 
to, or knowable by, him. And in 
what he does know he may, because 
of the bent, prejudice, or inadequacy 
of his mind, in all good faith, 
misinterpret the facts. 

This is not to accept Mr. Ford's 
famous dictum in its entirety: that 
history is bunk. For it is true only 
in the sense that all mortal ideas 
and pursuits are bunk or, as the 
more literary elegant psalmist put it, 
vanity. Within the limitations of 
human science history can hold up a 
useful mirror to the present, even if an 


often faulty and distorting one. Thus memes 
it is a corrective, I think, to hasty 
judgment against a contemporary ruler, like 


President Nkrumah of Ghana, to recall that his 
decidedly high-handed and, by present-day British 
notions, undemocratic treatment of his political 
critics and opponents can be paralleled in the 
annals of our own early rulers. Henry VIII for 
instance—an extremely popular king in his life- 
time—and his daughter, Elizabeth, gave short 
shrift to those who opposed them in matters that 
affected the safety of the State and believed them- 
selves, with some reason, to be entirely justified 
in doing so. They and their subjects, who by 
and large enthusiastically supported them, lived 
against an historic background of vivid ancestral 
memories of civil war and anarchy; readers of 
Shakespeare’s plays—and Shakespeare was men- 
tally soaked in what we should now call Tudor 
“‘ propaganda "’—will recall how treason in his 
sensitive mind assumes an almost diabolical 
character as the parent of all evil. The grand- 
parents and great-grandparents of those who 
today inhabit Ghana and many another youthful 


STORAGE PITS OF THE ANGLO-SAXON 


Saxon village life. 
Addyman, of Peterhouse, 


measured 51 ft. by 23 ft., 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


African State were familiar with anarchy, tribal 
warfare, slavery and slave-hunting, and their 
descendants are not to be blamed because their 
political reactions and recipes are somewhat 
different to those of blameless electors and news- 
paper-readers in Surbiton and Cheltenham whose 
grandparents and great-grandparents lived in a 
community from which violence and tyranny had 
long been banished by the rule of law and the 
growth of toleration. In every country men are 
the children of what has gone before, and their 
mental images, fears and beliefs are largely shaped 
by the events of yesterday. 

Consider the history of our own country. 
Looking back over the last twelve or thirteen 
hundred years—the lifetimes, that is, of a dozen 
very old men following one another in succession 
one can see certain outstanding trends in our 
development as a people on which I think most, 
and probably all, historians would agree. It is 





SEVERAL RECTANGULAR WOODEN BUILDINGS. 


At Maxey, near Peterborough, where the Ministry of Works have been carrying out a 
excavation in advance of gravel quarrying operations, the remains have been found of six rec- 
tangular buildings on the Anglo-Saxon period which are the first of their type to be discovered in 
this country, and which have “ completely transformed" 


Altho 


the smallest 33 ft. by 16 ft. 


like looking at a mountain range from a great 
distance; one may be mistaken as to its detailed 
geography, but the peaks stand out far more clearly 
than when one was near them, though the indivi- 
dual features may have become obscured. From 
the time that England emerged from the dark ages 
of Saxon and Viking piracy and invasion until, say, 
the end of the 13th century there would seem, for 
instance, to be two great trends in our history. 
The one is the recognition by the Crown and 
community of the importance of the Christian ideal 
and the enthronement, side by side with the nascent 
State, of an institution, both international and 
national, the Church, that taught and symbolised 
that ideal. The other is the creation by a succes- 
sion of great men—from Alfred to Edward I—of 
a national hereditary monarchy strong enough 
to ensure the rule of law and popular enough to 
unite the country behind it. Every now and then, 
under a vicious ruler like William Rufus or John 
or a weak one like Stephen or Henry III, this dual 
process was temporarily halted, but when Edward I, 


VILLAGE AT MAXEY, NEAR PETERBOROUGH, WHERE 
MINISTRY OF WORKS EXCAVATIONS HAVE UNCOVERED THE REMARKABLE REMAINS OF 


the conventional picture of Anglo- 

h the timbers of the buildings had completely disappeared, Mr. P. V. 
mbridge, who directed the excavations, was able to reconstruct the 

ground plan of the buildings by tracing colour differences in the soil. The largest of the six houses 

One of them included a 10-ft.-wide 

The pits shown, some reaching 5 ft. deep, were probably originally for storage but had 
become filled with rubbish, including animal bones and broken pottery. 





the victor of Evesham, returned from the Crusades 
to assume the throne, England was a strong and 
firmly based monarchy, whose leaders and people 
alike acknowledged and believed in, if they 
frequently failed to practise, the Christian ethic. 
After the accession of Edward I—from the end of 
the 13th to the 17th century—two other main 
trends in our development appear. One is expan- 
sionist: an attempt, pursued for economic as well 
as political reasons, to impose the triumph of law 
and unity achieved in the realm of England on 
neighbouring countries, either less orderly or less 
united. It succeeded in Wales, it nearly succeeded 
but failed in Scotland—though towards the end of 
the period the union of the English and Scottish 
crowns was achieved under very different circum- 
stances—and it failed, ¢otally, in France after 
more than a hundred years of spasmodic fighting 
which inflicted terrible sufferings first on France 
and then ultimately, in a retributory revulsion of 
violence and disunity, in England. 
Then, almost at the very moment 
that England finally desisted from her 
futile attempts to revive the ancient 
and long-faded glories of Crécy 
and Agincourt and when her last 
remaining conquests in France had 
been wrested from her, a still in- 
herently expansionist people turned 
from the land to the sea, from the 
Channel, the Gironde and Seine to the 
Atlantic and carried their political, 
legal, trading and religious habits and 
beliefs to the far side of hitherto 
uncharted oceans. And side by side 
with this expansionist process was 
another, which can best be described 
as the evolution of a constitutional 
machinery by which the strength 
and unity forged by a hereditary 
monarchy was extended to and 
taken over, as it were, by the repre- 
sentatives of the people acting, 
sometimes, though at first always 
ineffectively, against the Crown, but 
more often, and with far greater 
results, with the Crown, to form that 
peculiarly English and immensely 
powerful national force, the King in 
Parliament. Under the guiding hand 
of Henry VIII—England's crowned 
revolutionary—that union between 
Crown and people in an omnipotent 
Royal Parliament transformed, for 
better or for worse, the channels in 
which the Christian tradition in this 
country flowed. 

As we come nearer to our own time it becomes 
more difficult to see the main trends in the evolu- 
tion of our nation—though among them are clearly 
the elimination by the people's representatives of 
the personal element of the Crown in Parliament, 
and the continued oceanic expansion of the 
English, and later the British, and the gradual 
assumption of independence by the English speak- 
ing and thinking communities so formed. What is 
curious is that with all this continuous history of 
national evolution behind us we should be so 
uncritical as to suppose that, without such 
evolution and experiment by trial and error, other 
peoples, still to evolve into strong and united 
nations, can start at the point which it has taken 
us centuries to reach. To compare President 
Nkrumah with, say, Harold Macmillan or Mr. 
Gladstone and to expect him to govern by the same 
rules is surely a little ridiculous. If we were to 
judge him and his problems by the standards of 
the Tudors or even of the early Plantagenets we 
should, it seems to me, be far nearer the mark. 


‘ rescue’ 
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THE OLYMPIC GAMES, 1960: LEADING LADIES OF THE ATHLETICS SCENE. 


WOMEN’S JAVELIN: D. ZATOPEKOVA (CZECHOSLOVAKIA; LEFT), 





a © BTAIN 


< 





WOMEN’S SPRINGBOARD DIVING: P. POPE (U.S.A.; LEFT), SECOND; 


SECOND; E. OZOLINA (U.S.S.R.; CENTRE), WINNER—OLYMPIC SECOND; S. TANAKA (JAPAN; CENTRE), THIRD; AND L. BURKE I. KRAMER (GERMANY; CENTRE), A HIGHLY DESERVING WINNER; 


RECORD OF 183 FT. 7} INS.; AND B. KALEDENE (U.S.S.R.), THIRD. 





WOMEN’S 100 METRES: D. HYMAN (G.B.; LEFT), SECOND; W. RUDOLPH (U.S.A.; CENTRE), WINNER—OLYMPIC 


(U.S.A.), WINNER, WITH HER MASCOT. 


AND E. FERRIS (G.B.), THIRD. 





WOMEN’S 80 METRES HURDLES: C. QUINTON (G.B.; LEFT), SECOND; I. PRESS (U.S.S.R.; 


RECORD OF 11 SECS.; AND G. LEONE CENTRE), WINNER; AND G. BIRKEMEYER (GERMANY), THIRD. THIS WAS ANOTHER 
(ITALY), THIRD. 
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RESULT IN WHICH A BRITISH GIRL EXCEEDED MANY EXPECTATIONS. 








NOT EVERYONE'S IDEA OF FEMININITY BUT THE WAY TO WIN A KISS AND AN ORCHID FOR A PRETTY GIRL WHO IS ALSO AN S. VON SALTZA (U.S.A.), SECOND, WOMEN’S 100 METRES FREE- 


GOLD MEDALS: T. PRESS (U.S.S.R.), WHO WON THE WOMEN’S OLYMPIC GOLD MEDALLIST: H. SCHMID (GERMANY), WHO WON THE STYLE; WINNER, WOMEN’S 400 METRES FREESTYLE; IN 


WEIGHT WITH AN OLYMPIC RECORD OF 56 FT. 9} INS. 


Great Britain’s one woman gold medallist to date, Miss Lonsbrough, is absent 
from this page, but was honoured in our last week’s issue. Several other 
British women have excelled themselves, notably Miss Steward, Miss Ferris, 
Miss Hyman and Miss Quinton, all featured above. Among the most remark- 
able women at the Rome Olympic Games is Miss Rudolph, the American 
Negro girl who is all but 6 ft. tall and who at the time of going to press had already 


WOMEN’S INDIVIDUAL FOIL. 


WINNING TEAM, WOMEN’S 4 X 100 METRES FREESTYLE RELAY. 


easily captured the Women’s 100 metres with an Olympic record that is also 
three-tenths inside the world record. Unfortunately for her, a following 
wind will mean that this latter will not be officially ratified. She also looked 
likely to win the women’s 200 metres. The American girl, blond-haired 
Miss Von Saltza, ended up queen of the women’s swimming events, with 
a gold medal, a share in another, and a further silver of her own. 
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HIGH JUMP: J. THOMAS (U.S.A., LEFT), THIRD, ALTHOUGH STRONGLY FANCIED TO WIN; R. SHAVLA- 


KADZE (U.S.S.R., CENTRE), WINNER-—OLYMPIC RECORD, 7 FT. | IN.; AND V. BRUMEL (U.S.S.R.), SECOND 


HIGH DIVING (10 METRES): G. TOBIAN (U.S.A., LEFT), SECOND; R. WEBSTER (U.S.A., CENTRE), WINNER; 


AND SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD B. PHELPS (G.B.), THIRD 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES, 1960: MEN WHO, 


800 METRES: P. SNELL (NEW ZEALAND, CENTRE), WINNER—OLYMPIC RECORD OF 1 MIN. 46.3 SECS. ; 
R. MOENS (BELGIUM, LEFT), SECOND; AND G. KERR (BRITISH WEST INDIES), THIRD 


TWO AUSTRALIAN GOLD MEDALLISTS FOR THE SECOND TIME: M. ROSE (LEFT), IN THE 400 METRES 
FREESTYLE; AND D. THEILE, 100 METRES BACKSTROKE. BOTH HOLD OLYMPIC RECORDS. 
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LONG JUMP: SMASHING THE GREAT J®SSE OWENS’ LONG-STANDING OLYMPIC RECORD 
R. BOSTON (U.S.A.) WINNING WITH A JUMP OF 26 FT. 7) INS. 


It has not been a particularly encouraging Olympic Games for Great Britain. 
The women, on the whole, did better than the men, and the swimmers perhaps 
best of all. The men had a few results to be proud of at the time of going to 
press; notably Radford’s bronze medal in the 100 metres, three bronze medals 
in the boxing, Vickers’ bronze in the 20 kilometres walk, and the bronze that 
Phelps (who is only sixteen) gained in the high-board event. But against 
these was the failure of one of Britain’s greatest hopes, Pirie, even to reach the 





400 METRES HURDLES: G. DAVIS (U.S.A.) WINNING WITH AN OLYMPIC RECORD OF 49.3 SEC. FROM C. CUSHMAN 


(U.S.A., CENTRE, LEFT), SECOND; AND R. HOWARD (U.S.A.), THIRD. 


final of the 5000 metres after appearing to be in such devastating form; also 
that of Hewson in the first round of the 800 metres, and of Rowe in the qualify- 
ing round of the weight. Another disappointment was that of the British 
boxer, McTaggart, winner of the Olympic lightweight title at the Melbourne 
Games, who was defeated narrowly in the semi-finals, together with the two 
other British boxers who had survived thus far. Elsewhere, the 1960 Olympics 
have certainly provided their share of surprises, whether due to the extreme 
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SECOND; A. HARY (GERMANY, CENTRE), WINNER IN 10.2 SEC 


100 METRES: D. SIME (U.S.A., LEFT), 
AND P. RADFORD (G.B.), THIRD. 


(EQUALLING HIS OWN OLYMPIC RECORD); 


THE UNPRONOUNCEABLE NAME WINNING BRIL- 


3000 METRES STEEPLECHASE: THE MAN WITH 
34.2 SEC. WAS AN OLYMPIC RECORD 


LIANTLY—Z. KRZYSZKOWIAK (POLAND), WHOSE & MIN. 


200 METRES BUTTERFLY: N. HAYES (AUSTRALIA, LEFT), SECOND; M. TROY (U.S.A., CENTRE), WINNER 
OLYMPIC AND WORLD RECORD OF 2 MIN. 2.8 SEC.; AND D. GILLANDERS (U.S.A.), THIRD 


LEFT), SECOND; V. GOLUBNICHIY (U.S.S.R., CENTRE), 


20 KILOMETRES WALK: N. FREEMAN (AUSTRALIA 
LEADING BRITAIN, MATTHEWS, DROPPED OUT 


WINNER; AND S. VICKERS (G.B.), THIRD. ANOTH! 
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YET ANOTHER OLYMPIC RECORD IN THE ROME GAMES: V. RUDENKOV (U.S.S.R.. 
1} INS. 


la 
200 METRES: L. BERUTTI (ITALY, RIGHT), WINNING WITH AN OLYMPIC RECORD OF 20.5 SEC. FROM L. CARNEY (U.S.A., 

LEFT, CENTRE), SECOND; AND A. SEYE (FRANCE, CENTRE), THIRD PREPARING TO THROW THE HAMMER 220 FT. 
heat of a Roman summer or to the excitement of the occasion, or to any crowd—-Berutti, the Italian, who equalled his own Olympic record in gaining 
number of other causes. Two New Zealanders snatched track event gold a narrow victory from the American, Carney. The American victories in the 

one of them, Snell in the 800 metres, a considerable surprise; the swimming events were needed to offset the effect of another severe shock 
the surprise defeat into third place of the much-heralded high-jumper, Thomas 


medals 

other, Halberg, in the 5000 metres, more expected. American athletes, strongly 

fancied in those two events, were also deprived of gold medals in the 100 metres by two Russians, Shavlakadze and Brumel, after an event which had lasted a 

and 200 metres events: in the former the winner was the much-fancied Hary gruelling four hours. Towards the end of the Games Russia was narrowly 
leading the U.S.A. in the number of gold medals gained. 


of Germany, while in the latter the winner was the most popular of all for the 
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HE little Arab state of Jordan has 


passed through a series of plots A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
JORDAN IN TROUBLE AGAIN. 


and outbreaks of violence since the 

Second World War. It would be 

absurd optimism to say that its 

prospects of avoiding them were 
improving, though some might argue 

that its prospects of surviving them 

were. Neither the external nor the 

internal threats to the kingdom’s peace, which 
react upon each other, have been removed or 
indeed seriously altered. They combine implac- 
able hatreds with skill, boldness, and ruthlessness 
in intrigue. The frontiers are easily crossed, 
inwards or outwards. Bad relations with Israel 
complicate the more immediate danger from the 
Arab side. The King and Government are aware 
that, though Israel aid if Jordan were subjected 
to a strong attack from the United Arab Republic 
has become a possibility, it would be at the 
price of the precarious Jordanian holding in the 
Judean Hills. 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


father after the conclusion of that war. Thirdly, 
the considerable body of exiles now in Syria are 
nearly all of Palestinian origin. 


One man who may have had a hand in the 
business stands for the gravest political error King 
Hussein ever committed. Major-General Ali Abu 
Nuwar, a junior officer of immense ambition and 
who saw in himself a new Nasser, persuaded the 
King to dismiss Sir John Glubb and the officers 
from this country serving in the Legion. He was 
honoured and rushed up to the rank mentioned. 
However, as things were not going as he desired, 
he tried to push them, 
failed, and was de- 
ported in 1957. 
Finally, there are 
the outside  influ- 
ences, notably the 
Baathist party, 
though this, at one 
time flourishing 
in Damascus, has 
now been declared 
illegal there. The 
general political 
line of demarcation 
runs between Pales- 
tinian and Bedu, the 
= wh “cgi latter being by far the 

waa °° most stable element 

rey | ie and that towards 

which the King has 
tended to lean. 


The murdered 
Prime Minister was 
the outstanding rep- 
resentative of this 


THE SCHOONER AUGUSTA WHICH CAUSED THE FATAL ACCIDENT ON LAKE MICHIGAN IN 1860- 


SHE IS SHOWN HERE AFTER HER COLLISION WITH THE LADY ELGIN. 


The latest criminal violence is a bad specimen 
of its kind. On August 29 a time-bomb killed 
the Prime Minister, Hazza Majali, and ten others. 
The details were apparently carried out by two 
minor officials, who are believed to have crossed 
the frontier into Syria, one the. day before, the 
other only an hour-and-a-half before the first 
bomb went off. However, it is incredible that the 
crime can have been the work of two clerks alone. 
Adventurers more important 
must have had a hand in 
the business. 


As has happened before— 
and this is the most encourag- 
ing evidence in favour of 
Jordan’s hopes of survival— 
order was quickly restored in 
Amman and at the time of 
writing does not seem to have 
been disturbed elsewhere. The 
King, deeply moved at the 
loss of one who had been his 
friend as well as his Prime 
Minister, was able to head the 
funeral procession and lead 
it for some distance along the 
road to Kerak, Hazza Majali’s 
native town. He said he 


Bedu element and 
policy, described as 
reactionary by its foes. The new Cabinet, 
which has been formed with extraordinary 
speed, is headed by Bahjat Talhouni, who may 
not have been involved in as much bitterness 
with the United Arab Republic as his prede- 
cessor, but no one expects any significant change 
of policy. The hostility of Syria to Jordan may 
have been somewhat muted of late, but there is 
no reason to suppose that it has ended. While it 
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would demand the extradition 
of those accused of the 
murder, though in the present 
relations between the United 
Arab Republic, and especially 
Syria, with Jordan, the 
chances of their being handed 


over to the justice of their oe 


own country would seem 


More detailed information 
was also a Memb 


man who was the founder of illustrated journalism. 
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. LYING AT HER WHARF IN CHICAGO THE DAY BEFORE SHE WAS LOST: THE LAKE STEAMER LADY ELGCIN, IN 
slight. WHICH MR. HERBERT INGRAM LOST HIS LIFE AFTER THE COLLISION WITH THE SCHOONER AUGUSTA. to Israel. 

These three reproductions, from ‘‘ The Illustrated London News ’’ of October 6, 1860, pay tribute to the memory of the 
Mr. Herbert Ingram, besides founding this newspaper, 





may become available, but 
for the moment one has a 
wide field of speculation in 
which to search for the 
authors of the plot. Suspicion must includea number 
of groups, and some of these may have acted in 
concert. We hear a good deal of ‘ the Palestin- 
ians,”” who actually form three sections. First, 
there is the very large body which crossed the 
Jordan in flight after being ejected by the Jews 
from their lands during the Arab-Israeli war. 
Secondly, there are the dwellers in the right-bank 
territory annexed by the present King’s grand- 


with his fifteen-year-old eldest son, Herbert. 


of Parli t. During the summer recess he paid a visit to the American continent together 
It was towards the end of this holiday, on a boat trip from Chicago 
to Lake Superior, that both of them lost their lives in the accident which sank the steamer on which they were 


travelling. The vessel went down in 300 ft. of water. 


continues the political line of King and Prime 
Minister can hardly be other than it now is, a 
strict defensive. 


Where it has altered since Sir John Glubb was 
hurried out of the country is in the attitude to 
Britain. The countries have not returned to their 
former relationship, but British financial aid has 
been accepted and, as we all remember, British 
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troops were invited in and carried 
Jordan through one of the worst of 
her political crises. One can say that 
friendship has been re-established, 
though only a bold interpreter would 
be prepared to say how far this extends 
beyond the outlook of the Government 
into the population at large. The 
influence of the United States has also 
been steadily on the increase. From the east, 
Saudi Arabia, comes no sign of friendliness, 
though I recall seeing the royal representative 
of its Government received with acclamation at 
the ceremony of the King’s accession to the throne. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE FIRST ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 

WHO DIED 100 YEARS AGO: MR. HERBERT INGRAM, M.P. FOR 

BOSTON, ENGLAND, WHO BROUGHT OUT THE FIRST ISSUE OF 

“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” ON MAY 14, 1842, AND 

WHO PERISHED WITH HIS ELDEST SON IN A BOAT COLLISION 
ON LAKE MICHIGAN, SEPTEMBER 8, 1860. 


It is these two influences which provide the 
best chance of Jordan’s survival, together with a 
new one in the United Nations, though this last 
depends in the long run on votes which cannot 
always be predicted. It was notable that among 
the messages of condolence 
received by King Hussein was 
one from the Secretary- 
General, Mr. Hammarskjéld. 
The King’s courage is also 
an asset. He has acted quickly 
in emergencies and has never 
despaired. The passionate 
racialism which floods into 
all Arab countries, whatever 
their political affiliations at 
the top, is by far the greatest 
danger. It is most unlikely 
that the armed forces of 
the U.A.R. would dare to 
move against Jordan. For 
one thing, the risk from 
Israel would be considerable. 
Thus they depend on sub- 
version. 


People sometimes ask 
what is the good of bolstering 
up a State which is highly 
unlikely ever to be _ self- 
supporting and seems des- 
tined by nature to be sub- 
merged in Syria, with the 
right-bank holdings passing 
One may ask in 
reply why we should acquiesce 
in the overthrow of a State, 
set up in accordance with 
Arab aspirations, at the hands 
of fanatical and unscrupulous 
men, bitterly hostile to our- 
selves and all we stand for, and extending 
to it the hatred they feel for use and 
our ideals. To do so at present, when 
the chances of survival are by no means 
exhausted, would be humiliating in the ex- 
treme and—a point too often forgotten— 
disgust every other friend we have. No, such 
a course would be ignominious and is out of 
the question. 


N.B.—The reproductions on this page do not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


HAZZA MAJALI (RIGHT) AND HIS SUCCESSOR, BAHJAT TALHOUNI, IN AMMAN. 
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AMMAN. JORDAN’S PRIME 
MINISTER MURDERED: 
A NEW CRISIS IN THE 

MIDDLE EAST. 


A? about 10.30 a.m. on August 29 a time-bomb 

exploded in a Government building in Amman 
and killed the Prime Minister of Jordan, Hazza 
Majali. Another bomb exploded soon afterwards. 
King Hussein called an emergency Cabinet 
meeting and appointed Bahjat Talhouni as Prime 
Minister. Later the King announced that those 
immediately concerned with the outrage were 
“‘ linked up with responsible people in the United 
Arab Republic, mainly in Syria, who knew about 
the plot.’’” He named two men and said they were 
paid by Syrians. He went on to say he would ask 
the United Arab Republic for their return, and on 
September 4 the text of a memorandum to be 
handed to the United Arab Republic was approved 
by the Jordan Cabinet. Meanwhile the King and 
the Prime Minister had several talks with the head 
of the United Nations special mission, Signor Pier 
Spinelli, who flew to Amman at the request of 
Mr. Hammarskjéld, the U.N. Secretary-General. 


Right.) THE SCENE IN AMMAN SHORTLY AFTER THE EXPLO- 
SION WHICH KILLED THE JORDANIAN PRIME MINISTER AND 
TEN OTHERS. A SECOND EXPLOSION FOLLOWED. 


a 





THE WRECKED BUILDING: THE ROOM IN WHICH HAZZA MAJALI LOST HIS LIFE IS ON THE LEFT OF THE CENTRAL BLOCK, ON THE TOP FLOOR. HAZZA MAJALI WAS FORTY-FOUR ‘- 
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HAVANA. ASSEMBLED AT THE CALL OF THE CUBAN PRIME MINISTER: A VAST 
CROWD SHOWING SUPPORT FOR THE CASTRO REGIME AGAINST THE U.S. 
On September 4 before a vast crowd in Havana Dr. Fidel Castro, the Cuban Prime 
Minister, denounced the bilateral military aid treaty with the United States, recog- 
nised Communist China and broke off diplomatic relations with Nationalist China. 





HE WAS ATTENDING: MR. KHRUSHCHEV ON SEPTEMBER 4 


Mr. Khrushchev paid a visit to Finland to attend the sixtieth birthday celebrations of President 
Kekkonen. On September 4 Mr. Khrushchev, who was in very jovial spirits, told workers 
at the Stroemberg electrical factory that the Soviet Union was planning a sputnik which would 
need 60 tons of steel. It would be a kind of space train. Later that day he returned to Moscow. aN 
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HELSINKI. GREETED BY THE PRESIDENT OF FINLAND WHOSE BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS 





MOSCOW. THE CATAPULTING CONTAINER WITH THE CABIN WHICH HELD THE TWO 





HAVANA. MAKING HIS BITTER ATTACK ON THE UNITED STATES BEFORE A VAST CROWD IN THE 


~ 


; 
DOGS AND OTHER CREATURES WHICH WERE SENT INTO SPACE AND SAFELY RECOVERED. 





SEPTEMBER 


CIVIC PLAZA: DR. FIDEL CASTRO DURING HIS SPEECH ON SEPTEMBER 4 











US. THE FIRST CABINET MEETING OF THE NEW REPUBLIC WHICH WAS HELD 
IN THE PRESIDENTIAL PALACE ON SEPTEMBER 2. 

\ On the left side of the table can be seen (1. to r.) Dr. Plumer, Minister of Agriculture; 

; Dr. Kutchuk, Vice-President; Archbishop Makarios, the President of the new 

; Republic; Mr. Andreas Araouzo, Minister of Commerce; Mr. Reginos Theocharis, 

Minister of Finance; and Mr. Andreas Papadoulos, Minister of Transport. 
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containing microbes. (5) Storage battery. (6) Containers with apparatus. 
container. (8) Movement giver. (9) Animals’ cabin. (10) Microphone. (11) Radio direction- 


finder’s aerial. 


(12) In-take exhaust valves. 


(13) Television camera. 


(15) Ventilation. (16) Combined feeding automat. 


(7) Catapult 


(14) 


Mirror. 


V ” 
ae 
MOSCOW. A CUTAWAY DIAGRAM SHOWING THE RUSSIAN SPACE-SHIP CABIN. 
The numbers point to: (1) The air supply system cylinder. (2) The catapult firing mechanism. 
(3) The radio direction-finding block. (4) Special storage battery oe heating test tubes 
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Salzburg Festival. The production was in the enormous new Festival Theatre which has 


Sgn ee 
AMMAN. THE FUNERAL OF THE PRIME MINISTER OF JORDAN, HAZZA MAJALI, WHO WAS COPENHAGEN. THE COFFIN OF THE DANISH OLYMPIC CYCLIST, KNUD ENAMARK, WHO 
ASSASSINATED IN A BOMB PLOT IN THE JORDANIAN FOREIGN MINISTRY ON AUGUST 29. DIED OF THE HEAT AT ROME, BEING CARRIED FROM A MILITARY TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT. 

} King Hussein, who is seen here on September 1 in the funeral procession (extreme right, in uniform), Members of Denmark’s Olympic cycling team can be seen here carrying the coffin of 
} has linked the murderers of his Prime Minister, Hazza Majali, and ten others with “ responsible Knud Enamark on tember 1. Enamark, who was twenty-three, collapsed in a race and 
t people in the United Arab Republic.” A Military Commission has made a number of arrests. died at the Olympic Games. His sister can be seen in the background. 
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f SALZBURG, ‘AUSTRIA. THE IMPRESSIVE FINALE OF THE NEW OPERA “ THE MYSTERY OF THE LORD'S BIRTH " ON THE VAST STAGE OF THE FESTIVAL THEATRE. 
\ ciaanesninadagetane A new work by the Swiss composer, Frank Martin, was performed for the first time at the 
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been built at a cost of {3,000,000 and whose design has asoused get controversy. 
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SAID, TRIPOLI! AND BENGHAZI SINCE 1947. THE WATER IS NOW TO BE PRODUCED BY AN IN ENGLAND. HE HAS BEEN A FALCONER SINCE THE AGE OF FIFTEEN. HIS BAG OF BIRDS 


, 
LAST TIME: SPALAKE, AN R.A.F. AUXILIARY VESSEL WHICH HAS BROUGHT WATER FROM PORT GOULD (RIGHT) CATCHES FALCONS IN THE LIBYAN DESERT AND SENDS THEM BACK TO FALCONERS =| 
} 
SENT BACK TO THE U.K. DURING THE LAST YEAR IS TEN FALCONS. 


ELECTRO-DIALYSIS PLANT WHICH CONVERTS SALT WATER TO FRESH 
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TOBRUK, LIBYA. BRINGING WATER TO THE BRITISH ARMY AND R.A.F. GARRISONS FOR THE <4 LIBYA. IN HIS SPARE TIME AT THE R.A.F. STATION, TOBRUK, SENIOR AIRCRAFTMAN DAVID 
, 
; 
\ 
} 
A. 
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DAKAR, SENEGAL. SOME OF THE MAIL AND BELONGINGS BROUGHT UP FROM THE EAST/WEST BERLIN. A FIVE-DAY PARTIAL BLOCKADE OF THE FRONTIER: WEST 
SUPER-CONSTELLATION WHICH CRASHED ON AUGUST 29, KILLING SIXTY-THREE. GERMAN POLICE WARNING MOTORISTS THAT IF THEY HAVE NO VISA THEY MAY BE ARRESTED. 
On August 29 an Air France airliner on a regular service from Paris to Dakar and Abidjan, On August 30 the East German Government imposed a partial blockade on West Berlin 
West Africa, crashed in 60 ft. of water a mile off shore, after it had made two unsuccessful for five days. Only those with resident visas were permitted to cross. The main excuse 

attempts to land at Dakar, but had been hampered by bad weather. was the proposed holding of rallies by two refugee organisations. The Allies protested. 


IDLEWILD, NEW YORK. MRS. BARBARA POWERS, LIBYA. NIGERIAN PILGRIMS, WHO HAD BEEN STRANDED WEST GERMANY. ON THE ISLAND OF FEHMARN, 
THE WIFE OF THE AMERICAN U-2 PILOT, NOW IMPRISONED IN LIBYA ON THEIR WAY BACK FROM MECCA, EMBARKING IN THE BALTIC, A HARBOUR POLICEMAN AND AN 
IN RUSSIA, AFTER HER COLLAPSE ON HER RETURN TO IN AN R.A.F. HASTINGS TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT AT EL ADEM EXPLOSIVES EXPERT ARE SEEN INSPECTING A 
AMERICA AFTER BEING PRESENT AT HER HUSBAND'S IN ALL ABOUT 100 PILGRIMS WERE FLOWN BACK TO KANO MYSTERIOUS SOVIET SHELL THAT WAS CAUGHT IN A 


TRIAL. SHE LATER RECOVERED FROM THIS COLLAPSE. IN THIS R.A.F. “ MERCY" AIRLIFT. FISHING NET. IT IS THOUGHT TO BE A NEW WEAPON 
DEVELOPED FOR ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE. 


atten 
eens: 


BERMUDA. PURCHASED BY THE ISLAND'S TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD FOR PUBLIC DISPLAY FLORIDA, U.S.A. IN THE HANDS OF MR. OLIN FRICK, REPORTED TO BE A 
IN THE COLONY: REPLICAS OF THE BRITISH CROWN JEWELS. IN THE CENTRE IS ST. EDWARD'S PROFESSIONAL TREASURE-HUNTER WHO WORKS FROM A SPECIAL VESSEL, IS A CORAL- 
CROWN, TO ITS LEFT THE AMPULLA, TO ITS RIGHT THE ORB AND AT THE BOTTOM THE ROYAL SCEPTRE ENCRUSTED MUSKET RECOVERED FROM A BRITISH FRIGATE BELIEVED SUNK IN 1697 
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CABBAGES AND KINGS. 


“ MICROBES, MEN AND MONARCHS,” By ALDO CASTELLANI.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


HE late Sir Ronald Ross was once acclaimed 

as the man who made a third of the world 
inhabitable, and second to him on the same 
score is the author of this book. Aldo Castellani 
has seen tropical medicine develop from _ its 
earliest infancy down to its modern triumphs, 
when it has proved feasible to send an international 
army into the Congo at the shortest possible notice 
without fear of the effect of the climate upon its 
health, and he has himself played an outstanding 
part in this development. Yet he has reached the 
top of his profession in “ the hard way,” as the 
saying goes, and as these pages prove: Uganda and 
Ceylon were his schools of experience, and life 
was far from easy, while at first the reputation of 
his profession was not very high in the East 
generally. ‘‘ What purpose do doctors serve ? ”’ 
one reads in the ‘‘ Nozhat el Majalis,’’ to which 
query is given the answer, ‘‘ They earn their 
living and cultivate hope in the heart of the patient 





WHERE PROFESSOR CASTELLANI HAD HIS FIRST EXPERIENCE OF TROPICAL DISEASES: 
THE SLEEPING SICKNESS COMMISSION'S ABODE IN ENTEBBE. HIS RESEARCHES LED TO 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE CAUSATIVE AGENT OF SLEEPING SICKNESS. 


until Allah either takes away his life or gives him 
back his health.”’ 


However absorbed he might be in his work, 
Castellani never missed a humorous incident, as 
the reader will soon discover. One day an un- 
suspicious Sinhalese lady came to him with her 
daughter who had elephantiasis of the leg, and 
said that when the girl’s fiancé found this out 
he broke off the engagement; she went on: 
““ How he discovered it is a mystery to me, as 
my daughter always wears a long fashionable 
sari.’ World conditions were far from leaving 
his patients unaffected. One result of the slump 
in 1929, for instance, was a fall in the price of 
brides. In Basutoland that of a healthy plump 
maiden was usually steady at two fat cows, but so 
closely are the markets of the world now connected 
that one of the repercussions of the failure of the 
Credit Anstalt of Vienna was that the price fell 
to one lean calf, while if the young lady had the 
slightest blemish on her face, a mangy old goat 
would meet the case. 


It must not, however, be imagined that the 
author always treats his profession in a light- 
hearted manner; far from it, for there are enough 
technical disquisitions to satisfy the most serious 
denizen of Harley Street, while to most laymen 
his statement that ‘‘ malaria may simulate 
practically any disease I know of ” will come as a 
surprise, and he goes on to enumerate pseudo- 
meningitis, with retracted head and stiff limbs, 
pseudo-cerebellar abscess with low fever, vomiting 
and tottering gait (one had been mistaken for 
drunkenness), pseudo-dysentery with bloody 
diarrhoea anq mucus. 


Conditions at Entebbe when he first arrived 
there in 1902 could hardly have been worse: 


An Indian medical assistant was given to us. He 
was not fully qualified and was, in fact, a very ignorant 


fellow, but like most ignorant people he was convinced 
that he knew a tremendous lot. He was useless in the 
laboratory, and after the first two days we sent him 
packing, since he was also useless in the wards 
“ Wards ”’ is really too grandiose a word to describe 
the two black holes used for the patients—one for the 
men and the other for the women. The attendants 
also were hopeless: they were country natives and quite 
untrained, and totally callous about the sufferings of 
the patients, which made my blood boil. Some they 
nearly starved, and one or -two they beat; when one 
boy cried while I performed a lumbar puncture on him, 
they roared with laughter. Kelatives seldom visited 
the patients, and when they did showed no affection, 
sympathy, or pity. 


Material conditions have changed out of all 
recognition during the past sixty years, but one 
wonders whether the attitude of the African 
towards suffering and pain has kept pace. 


The general reader is likely to be more interested 
in what the author has to say 
about his patients than in their 
particular ailments, and some 
very distinguished men and 
women have passed through his 
hands: to one of them, namely 
Mussolini, he has devoted a 
whole chapter, and it can be 
read with the greatest profit. 
The Duce has now been in his 
grave for a number of years, 
and Castellani endeavours to 
view him as a historical figure, 
which is surely the only possible 
approach. He rightly stresses 
the fact that Mussolini was not, 
like Hitler, a cruel- man, 
and he exonerates him of 
all complicity in the 
murder of Matteotti. In 
effect, it is Castellani’s 
view that there is little 
which can be brought 
against Mussolini until he 
fell under the influence of 
Hitler: 


One may say of Mussolini 
that during the first fifteen 
years of his power he did a 
vast amount of good: order 
was restored, magnificent roads and harbours 
were constructed, hospitals built, new universities 
opened.... But power is heady wine, and few 
men in history have been strong enough to 
withstand its intoxicating action for long. 
Mussolini began well; continued well for a number 
of years; and ended badly, bringing ruin and 
destruction on his country, and opprobrium 
and hatred upon his name. The final tragedy 
was to allow himself to come under the sway 
of Hitler. 


It is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
if a parallel be required in Italian history for 
the career of Mussolini it is to be found in 
that of Rienzi, though as yet nobody has 
written an opera about the Duce. 


On the more recent course of Italian 
history some readers are unlikely to find 
themselves in agreement with the author, who 
is a little inclined to allow his enthusiasm for 
King Umberto II to sway his better judg- 
ment. Castellani forgets, for instance, that 
as Crown Prince he was for a time definitely 
unpopular, and though he later lived downa 
great deal of this unpopularity it was not in 
time to prevent the defeat of the monarchy by 
a narrow majority at the plebiscite. As for King 
Victor Emmanuel III he always gave the impres- 
sion to those who met him of a very charming old 
gentleman of encyclopedic knowledge and great 
shrewdness, though we now know that the last 
of these characteristics was an illusion: the author 
is thus probably correct in the assumption that if 
the King had abdicated earlier the monarchy 
might have been saved. On the other hand there 
is almost certainly more truth than he is willing 
to allow in the story that in some circles there 
was little sympathy for the House of Savoy, which 
had displaced so many other dynasties in its march 
to power. During the Second World War a 
British officer entered a village in Sicily to find that 
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for ‘‘ Viva il 
Fascismo’’ or 
‘Viva il Duce” 
there had been 
hastily sub- 
stituted on the 
approach of the 
British troops the 
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HE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE: 
PROFESSOR ALDO CASTELLANI. 
Professor Aldo Castellani is one of 
. “V5 : the most distinguished of modern 
words Viva il doctors. He has played a leading 


Borbone.”” The part in the development of Derma- 
memory of the tology and his studies in tropical 
dubious methods ‘diseases have taken him to many 


. of the world. He was born in 
by which the Gees in 1879. Many famous 
House of Savoy 


achieved the ~~ A He followed the 

ge Nel talian Roy: amily into exile in 
Italian throne 1946 and he now lives in Portugal. 
must have influ- 


enced many an elector of Black antecedents to 
vote against it in the plebiscite which converted 
Italy, at any rate temporarily, into a republic. 


Politics and medicine apart, Castellani has 
seen more of the world than most people, and for 
a period between the wars each year he spent 
six months in London, three in New Orleans, and 
three in Rome: he is now resident in Portugal. 
Hobbies and recreations he would appear to have 
none, and he tells us that his dislike of music is 
such as to cause him acute physical discomfort. 
“‘Highbrow music I loathe,’’ he confesses, ‘and 
classical concerts represent to me the most 
diabolical form of punishment, comparable only 
to Chinese torture.” Gilbert and Sullivan is as 
far as he will go, and not too much of that. In his 
earlier years in Uganda he tried his hand at big 
game shooting, but after hitting a tame donkey 





SAYING FAREWELL TO MEMBERS OF THE POPULACE WHO HAD INVADED 
THE QUIRINAL TO SEE HIM AFTER ITALY BECAME A REPUBLIC: KING 
UMBERTO II, WHOM PROFESSOR CASTELLANI ACCOMPANIED INTO 


EXILE IN PORTUGAL IN 1946. 


we ee Oe Microbes, Men and Monarchs” are reproduced 


by courtesy of the publishers, Victor Gollancz Ltd. 


in mistake for a lion, and a hippopotamus at the 
wrong end, with the result that it nearly capsized, in 
its fury at the pain and humiliation, his boat with 
its twenty paddlers into a lake alive with crocodiles, 
he was persuaded by his colleagues to desist, “‘ and 
stick to microbe hunting.”” Travelling as he did, in 
the early years of the century, he saw much that 
has passed away for ever, such as China under 
the Manchus with pigtails the order of the day. 


This is a book which will appeal to many people 
for different reasons, but should appeal to every- 
body for some reason, so infinite is its variety. 


*“* Microbes, Men and Monarchs: A Doctor's Life in 
Many Lands.” The Autobiography of Aldo Castellani. 
Illustrated. (Gollancz; 2§s.). 

















MONG a brief list of current exhibitions on the 
wall of a Tube station I happened to notice 

one mentioning James McBey. Many of the 
present generation will not have heard of him, so 
speedily do reputations fade. Enough, at this 






























1918, BY JAMES McBEY 
1959): FROM THE MEMORIAL 
EXHIBITION OF HIS WORKS ON 
VIEW AT THE IMPERIAL WAR 
MUSEUM, LAMBETH ROAD, 5S.E.!, 
UNTIL OCTOBER 9. 


point, to note that by 1914 
he had established himself 
as an etcher of far more 
than ordinary accomplish- 
ment and, during the quite 
crazy gambling boom in 
etchings in the 1920’s, was 
recognised, within the 
limits of this very subtle 
and difficult craft, to be in 
the authentic line of 
descent from the prince of 
all etchers, Rembrandt 
himself. This was high and 
no doubt extravagant 
praise ; but even now, thirty 
years later, when it is 
possible to look at his work 
with greater detachment, 
there is no denying the 
impressiveness of such 
plates as “Night in 
Ely Cathedral,’’ 1915, or 
“The Lion Brewery" and 
‘*The Pool’’—both London 
subjects—of the previous 
year. 


But this notice had 
nothing to do specifically 
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in adversity required for its pursuit. What a 
theme, I said to myself, to stimulate the imagina- 
tion! A high and tragic theme of man’s folly and 
ingenuity and devotion, in which poet, painter 
and scientists could usefully co-operate, with 
perhaps the National Maritime Museum at 
Greenwich as a touchstone ! 


Instead, the institution is apparently bedevilled 
by the past history of the building, for the 
innocent and hopefu! visitor is faced by a lunatic 
jumble of objects in glass cases, such as extremely 
poor models of land girls ploughing, of Red Cross 
volunteers cutting up bandages—all this amid 
numerous paintings of great historic interest. 
Obviously what is urgently required is a ruthless 
purge of all the junk and a determination to show 
weapons, campaigns, personalities in_ logical 
sequence, to make clear to us how near we have 
been to destruction and to encourage us to take a 
proper but humble pride in ourselves. As the place 
is at present, even the printed titles beneath many 
of the paintings are in a type which seems to have 
been left over from the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
And if I am informed that the Treasury cannot 
be persuaded to provide funds, the answer is, a 
bonfire of rubbish costs nothing and is great fun. 
As for the worthwhile things, the accumulation 
of paintings and photographs alone must be 
immense, and by that I don’t mean great works of 
art, but the most fascinating records, both by 
artists and photographers, of these great and 
terrible events. Not that some of the portraits 
will not live—there is one of Lord Portal, for 
example, C.A.S. during the last war, by Eric 
Kennington, which is outstanding; the trouble is 
that so many official portraits are of masks above 
uniforms, bereft of character. Which brings me 
back to the beginning of this note, to James 








DRAWINGS BY JAMES McBEY. 


wonderfully well qualified for this kind of work. 
He was born at Newburgh of a fisherfolk family, 
and at the age of fifteen found himself a clerk in 
the North of Scotland Bank in Aberdeen. He spent 
his evenings teaching himself etching. His first 
plate was drawn on a sheet of plumber’s copper 
i.e., zinc, much cheaper than copper—drawn with 
a darning needle and printed on a household 
mangle. Then, we are told, the winter evenings of 
1902-03 were spent converting the propeller shaft 
of a derelict trawler into a pair of steel rollers for 
a home-made press. He was moved to Edinburgh 
and finally, with about sixty etchings to his credit, 
plucked up courage to leave the bank and settle 
in London. That was in tg1o. By the time 
war broke out he had visited Holland and, un- 
derstandably, paid homage to Rembrandt by 
doing some etchings in the neighbourhood of 
Amsterdam, travelling there on a shoestring, as 
also to Morocco 


In the 1920's Venice enchanted him as it has 
everyone from Turner onwards; so did Spain, as 
well as his own country. The earliest years of the 
war took him to France, where the furnaces at the 
Schneider works at Harfleur provided him with a 
dramatic subject; odd how very few artists have 
ventured into an iron and steel plant. Then there 
was a famous etching of the Sussex at Boulogne 
beached, with her bows blown away by a torpedo 
on her way across the channel. In the same year, 
1916, Trones Wood, part of the long-drawn-out 
battle of the Somme, which can still bring night- 
mares to the survivors, whether German, French 
or English; also, either that year or the next, the 
view of devastated Albert, upon which many of 
us gazed from the high ground above and mar- 
velled at the strangeness of the hazard by which 
the statue of the Virgin and Child on the top of 
the church hung down for 
months at an angle of 
45 degrees. There was a 
story, believed implicitly 
by simple soldiers, that 
when the statue fell, the 
war would soon be over 
and this, I am told, actually 
came to pass. 


Of the etchings made 
after hiis transfer to 
Allenby’s army, the one 
entitled ‘‘ Strange Signals’’ 
—two members of the 
Australian Camel Corps 
gazing out over the desert 
—captured the popular im- 
agination and McBey was 
with this fine force from 
the beginning to the end 
of the campaign, looking 
about with a keenly 
observant eye, alert to 
nuances of light, to the 
turn of a head, to the rush 
and surge of the advance, 
to the immense weariness 
of exhausted men, the 
squalid beastliness underly- 
ing it all. There is a faithful 
and dreadful drawing of 
a Turkish Transport 
column caught by machine 
gun fire from the air. All 
this is set down with the 
fine, nervous handwriting, 
the capacity to omit non- 


with his etchings; it waS «THE ENTRY OF THE ALLIES INTO JERUSALEM,” 1917, ALSO BY McBEY, WHO AT THE TIME WAS OFFICIAL WAR ARTIST To €SSentials and to emphasize 
inviting us to venture tO THE PALESTINE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE UNDER ALLENBY. THE EXHIBITION OF HIS WORK AT THE IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM What is important, which 


Lambeth, to what in the 

18th century was Bedlam, 

now the Imperial War Museum, and there look 
at about a hundred of the drawings, plus a few 
etchings, which he did when he was official War 
Artist to the Palestine Expeditionary Force and 
recorded Allenby’s campaign across the Sinai 
Desert to Jerusalem and finally to Damascus in 
1918. Never having entered the Imperial War 
Museum previously, I anticipated a display as 
precise as that of the Science Museum in South 
Kensington, which would at once instruct and 
interest us in the technical development of the 
horrible art of war since 1914, and at the same time 
remind us of the high courage in action and patience 


IS THE SUBJECT OF THIS WEEK’S ARTICLE BY FRANK DAVIS. 


McBey, who died last year at his house near 
Tangier, aged seventy-five. 


I would advise ignoring the rubbish en route 
and making your way to the gallery in which his 
drawings are now hung; wonderfully vivid notes, 
done on the spot, of the progress of a campaign 
which, if you are old enough, will bring back 
memories; if a youngster, will surely stir the blood 
by their evocation of the light, the dust, the blood 
and tears of that brilliant advance fought over 
ground which had witnessed the ebb and flow of 
armies from the dawn of history. McBey was 


makes this sort of personal 

reporting so much finer 
than photography. Paintings of Lawrence of 
Arabia, of Feisal, of other personalities, both 
English and Arab, are of great interest, but not, 
I think, to be compared with McBey’s handling 
of landscape, his organisation of men and horses 
and machines against backgrounds of deserts or 
houses; his strength lies in his handling of wide 
spaces, buildings and figures, not in the nuances 
of portrait painting. As to McBey’s etchings, 
Mr. H. H. Kynett, of Philadelphia, has generously 
presented to Aberdeen this year his whole collection, 
altogether 204—very nearly the complete series 
from 1902 onwards. 
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TWO BRITISH ARTISTS IN 18TH-CENTURY INDIA: A LONDON EXHIBITION. 
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“THE GREAT GATEWAY LEADING TO THE TAJ MAHAL, AGRA,” JANUARY 20, 1789, BY THOMAS AND 
WILLIAM DANIELL. (Water-colour; 15 by 22} ins.) 








“VIEW OF THE GANGES, BENARES”: A DELIGHTFUL AND BUSTLING SCENE WITH A NEARBY 
TEMPLE, DECEMBER 1788. (Water-colour; 17} by 26 ins.) 


The current exhibition at the Commonwealth Institute, London, S.W.7, is 
devoted to a selection of water-colours and drawings executed by Thomas 
Daniell (1749-1840) and his nephew William Daniell (1769-1837) during their 
tour of India between the years 1786 and 1793. The collection on view, amount- 
ing to 104 works, has been lent by the P. and O. Steam Navigation Co., and 
remains open until September 25. Judged as works of art, they are not of 
the greatest importance, and from this collection the Daniells do not emerge 
as men of any special imagination. They were purely artist/journalists with a 
highly-developed facility for reproducing accurately what they saw and liked 
on their various travels. They are the kind of artist for which the modern 
world, with its photographers and its enormously increased travel facilities, 
has very little use. Their colours, for example, are uninspired: they used the 
approved technique of the day, which was to draw a pencil outline and to follow 













“HINDU TEMPLES AT AGORI, BY A BANYAN GROVE,” PAINTED ON JANUARY 13, 1790: 
A STUDY OF THE MOST ASTONISHING VEGETATION. (Water-colour; 21; by 294 ins.) 


“ MOSQUE NEAR FAIZ ALI KHAN’S GARDEN, GHAZIPUR,” PAINTED IN THE VALLEY OF THE RIVER 
GANGES IN NOVEMBER 1788. (Water-colour; 15 by 21; ins.) 
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“FAKIR’S ROCK NEAR SULTANGAN], BIHAR,” OCTOBER 19, 1788: ONE OF THE MOST 
INTERESTING WORKS IN THE EXHIBITION. (Water-colour; 21 by 29} ins.) 


this up with a monochrome wash on which local colour was applied, probably 
later. Yet these works are a sensitive and wonderfully interesting record of 
what for those days was a series of brave journeys into relatively unexplored 
territories. They were some of the first British artists to visit India. By 
doing so they hoped both to find patronage there, and to create a popular 
demand for their wares when they returned. The two Daniells arrived in 
Calcutta in 1786 after a long and circuitous journey by way of China. After 
two years of hard work there, making drawings for aquatints, they embarked 
on the first of their tours into the interior—up the Ganges towards the 
Himalayas. They appear to have been unperturbed by numerous local 
dangers, and may have been the first Europeans to explore some areas. Later 
they made another expedition south to Madras, southern India and Ceylon. 
They hurried home in 1793 on hearing that England was at war with France. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 
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HE cool, wet 

summer, follow- 
ing the blazing one 
of 1959, and the 
warm, sunny spring 
of 1960, have en- 
abled me to confirm 
certain observa- 
tions touching the influence of the weather on 
the gardener’s job, made over a period of ten 
or twelve years. One is that the benefit of 
a really hot summer lasts for at least two years. 
The other, that for good results a warm and sunny 
spring, especially late spring, is more important 
than a fine summer, at least as far as all woody 
plants are concerned. Trees, shrubs, fruit-trees, 
given a really good start in May and June, do 
not lose it because the weather is wet and cool 
in July and August. And as for perennials and 
annuals, as well as a considerable group of shrubs 
like rhododendrons, they ob- 
viously prefer plenty of rain in 
the summer provided it be not 
so heavy and continuous as to 
lower the soil temperature and 
damage the flowers. 














In East Kent it has been 
wet and cool since the begin- 
ning of July. The fact remains 
that the early peaches were 
the best we have ever had— 
I am referring to fruit from 
unprotected bush trees in 
exposed positions; that we 
have, since late July, been 
gathering figs of five varieties 
every day, and very delicious 
they have been; that the 
grapes in the vineyard are not 
seriously behind last year, 
although we do need much 
finer weather for them now; 
that the later peaches are 
excellent and the latest ex- 
tremely promising; that the 
September varieties of pears 
will be ripe on time. Earlier 
in the year, moreover, the 
roses, of all kinds from such 
species as moyesii to hybrid 
teas, were, beyond com- 
parison, the best and most 
plentiful we have ever seen 
here. It is true that the 
September flush of flower will 
not be good because the wet July produced a 
devastating outbreak of black spot which 
defoliated many bushes completely. But we should 
have done something to prevent that: we 
should have sprayed with captan. 


I have no doubt at all that it was last year’s sun 
which made the fruit trees and flowering shrubs 
flower so lavishly. The wood and the embryo fruit- 
buds were ripened thoroughly. The very fine spring 
and early summer made the set of fruit good, and 
the flowering of shrubs and perennials glorious. And, 
meanwhile, the wet of July and August has kept all 
kinds of plants in the borders growing 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 


waxy-looking. I found them to be faintly fragrant. 
They are not described as fragrant in the books, 
and I may have been deceived: it was a thundery day 
with glimpses of the sun and my friend’s garden is 
rich in box hedges which smell so strongly that it 
is quite difficult to distinguish other scents. 


Eucryphia is the only genus of its family, 
Eucryphiaceae. There are four species, two of them 
Chilean and two Australasian. Two of the species 
are forest trees which may attain to 80 ft.; as they 
are tender, they cannot interest us, one would need 
the old Crystal Palace to grow them in. In fact the 
only really interesting species is E. glutinosa and 
perhaps some hybrids, which are hardy in the 
south and west. All other species and hybrids are 
greenhouse plants. 


A SPRAY OF EUCRYPHIA GLUTINOSA, PHOTOGRAPHED AT WINDSOR—‘ SMOTHERED IN LARGE, WHITE FLOWERS 
WITH YELLOW ANTHERS, THOUGH EACH HAS ONLY FOUR PETALS AND THEY ARE SLIGHTLY WAXY-LOOKING.” 
Photograph by A. J. Husley. 


I have already described my friend’s specimen. 
It is, apparently, more or less deciduous in hard 
winters and more or less evergreen in mild ones, 
which is odd. It may grow up to as much as 15 ft. 
It is possible to have this plant as a small tree, that 
is on a single trunk; or as a bushy shrub, that is on 
several trunks. Propagation is by cuttings but 
it can also be raised from seed and in that case 
some variation is noticeable, a few of the seedlings 
producing double, instead of single flowers. 


It occurs to me that it is possible to have shrubs 
in bloom from spring to late autumn, all of them 


A SUMMER LASTS TWO YEARS. 





having’ these 
simple, charming, 
rose-like flowers for 
which I, for my 
part, have a taste. 
One would begin 
with the Rubuses, 














e.g. R. deliciosa, 
then come to the species roses themselves, next 
the cistuses, and finally to eucryphias. 


A young shrub which has benefited greatly from 
the wet weather is that rose with the abominably 
ponderous name of omeiensis pleracantha. As 
roses go it has not been with us long, having been 
introduced here from China in the last decade of 
the 19th century. This is one of the simple, white- 
flowered roses with dark centres referred to above; 
but one does not grow it for its flowers alone 
or even chiefly. The point of this shrub is its young 
growth: in the books it is 
simply described as “ red,” 
but it is in fact a very lovely 
luminous vermilion. These 
young shoots are very nu- 
merous and vigorous in a wet 
season. They are covered 
with fine hair of a lighter 
colour than the base, and 
with enormous triangular 
prickles of the same luminous 
vermilion which, being 
contiguous, form a pattern 
of serrations like the spine 
of some magnificently 
coloured prehistoric reptile. 
And do not imagine, if you 
have never seen this rose, that 
“* prickles ’’ means what it does 
on most other roses. These, 
on omeiensis pteracantha, are 
never less than half an inch 
long and broader at the base, 
and are often an inch long and 
an inch wide. Although in 
practice one allows this rose 
to grow freely like any other 
bush or species rose, it might 
be a good idea to prune it 
quite hard after flowering, 
in order to promote a more 
plentiful and vigorous 
production of this young 
growth which is the glory 
of the variety. The hips, 
by the way, are almost as 
handsome as those of moyesti, being up to an 
inch long and deep yellow shading to scarlet. 
However, they do not stay long on the tree, 
whereas moyesii fruits are persistent. They fall off 
quite soon after ripening and are, incidentally, 
reported to be edible. 


I have been ordering, rather belatedly, some 
new irises and I have gone through the catalogues 
looking for varieties which are only 30 ins. tall or 
under: that is, among the bearded kind. I found 
sixteen varieties, whereas there are hundreds of 
the very tall ones, many of them up to 4 ft. These 

may be all very well in a sheltered 





and flowering so freely, that we have 
more colour in the garden this year than 
we usually have at this season, and a 
greater variety of rich and pleasing 
shades of green. The holidaymaker has 
much to complain of in a year like 
1960; the gardener, nothing. 


A very beautiful shrub which flowers 
in August and September and is, there- 
fore, greatly to be valued, yet which 
is rather rarely seen in gardens, is 
Eucryphia. As it isa chalk-hater, I can- 
not grow it here—at least, I have always 
assumed that I can’t, but some successes 
with calcifuge plants achieved in late 
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garden, one of those favoured gardens 
with tall brick or stone walls, or fine 
old yew hedges. But in a garden which 
has to suffer a good deal of wind, 
these stately bearded irises simply fall 
over, their mighty heads too heavy for 
their stalks. Staking is impossible, or 
at least unsightly. I, for one, have 
decided to grow no more of them, 
beautiful though they be; and to 
appeal to iris-breeders to give us more 
hybrids on medium or short stalks and 
fewer giants. 


For years I have been under the 
impression—I really don’t know why— 
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was spectacularly smothered in large, 
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white flowers with yellow anthers, like 
single, white roses, though each has 
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some here. If we get many more sum- 
mers like this one, I don’t suppose that 
they'll miss their native swampy soil! 








only four petals and they are slightly 
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THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNITED STATES: MR. RICHARD NIXON WITH HIS FAMILY. 


The Vice-President of the United States, Mr. Richard Nixon, is seen here with 
his wife and his two daughters, Tricia and Julia. With the coming Presidential 
election in November a blaze of publicity is fixed on every aspect of the can- 
didates’ past and present life; Mrs. Nixon must be well accustomed to this 
by now since her husband has been Vice-President since 1953. She accom- 
panied him to Russia last year and has been much in the public eye. It was 
during the Russian tour that Mr. Nixon had his famous “ kitchen debate " 


with Mr. Khrushchev, and the manner in which he conducted himself during 
that remarkable exchange considerably extended his popularity in the United 
States. The Republican party has now been in power since 1953, and Mr. Nixon 
has already announced that he does not agree with all the policies of the 
Eisenhower administration, especially on agriculture. A remarkable feature 
about the coming election is the youth of both candidates; Mr. Nixon is 
forty-seven and Senator Kennedy, the Democratic nominee, is forty-three. 


Photograph by Bradford Bachrach. 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS BY 
THE NATIONAL MARITIME 
MUSEUM, GREENWICH. 


PAINTINGS OF ADMIRALS, 
SHIPS AND GREAT 
NAUTICAL EVENTS. 





“JOHN JERVIS, EARL ST. VINCENT, G.C.B. (1735-1823), 
“A KETCH RIGGED ROYAL YACHT TACKING IN A STIFF BREEZE,” «. 1715, WEARING A REAR-ADMIRAL’S UNDRESS UNIFORM,” «. 
BY J. VAN DE KAGEN (FL. EARLY 18TH CENTURY). (18 by 16 ins.) 1792, BY SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY (1757-1839). (30 by 25 ins.) 


“SIR JOSHUA ROWLEY, BART. (1734-1790), VICE- 

ADMIRAL OF THE WHITE, WEARING VICE-ADMIRAL'S 

UNDRESS UNIFORM,” 1787-8, BY GEORGE ROMNEY 
(1734-1802). (30 by 25 ins.) 
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A FINE STUDY OF SAILS AND CLOUDS : “THE ROYAL YACHT BRITANNIA RACING WITH A CALM SCENE OF VARIOUS SHIPPING NEAR THE MOUTH OF THE RIVER THAMES: “SHIPPING 
WESTWARD OFF COWES, ISLE OF WIGHT, IN 1933," BY NORMAN WILKINSON (BORN 1878) AND OFF WOOLWICH IN 1748,” PAINTED IN THE SAME YEAR BY THOMAS MELLISH (FL. MID-18TH ) 
SIGNED BY THE ARTIST. (40 by 60 ins.) CENTURY), ABOUT WHOM VERY LITTLE IS KNOWN. (35 by 48 ins.) 
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“ STORM AND SUNSHINE, A BATTLE WITH THE ELEMENTS : THE OLD FRIGATE LEONIDAS IN HER 
LAST DAYS AS A POWDER HULK AT UPNOR IS CAUGHT IN A SUMMER SQUALL,” BY W. L. WYLLIE 
(1851-1931). (42 by 65 ins.) (Presented by Mrs. K. V. D. Preedy.) 


PAGEANT AND CEREMONY AT SEA: “THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON III RECEIVING QUEEN 
VICTORIA ON BOARD THE BRETAGNE AT CHERBOURG ON AUGUST 5, 1858,” A PAINTING 
BY JULES NOEL (1815-1881). (65 by 90 ins.) 


The paintings illustrated here are some of the best purchased by the National way to filling the gaps in the Museum’s collection, which has been built up 
Maritime Museum, Greenwich, during the years 1958 and 1959. They have, chiefly to illustrate the development of naval history. It is not primarily a 
with one exception, been acquired through the Caird Fund, on which the collection of marine painting for its own sake. The basis of this collection 
Museum is chiefly dependent for its acquisitions. The late Sir James Caird, a was that of the Greenwich Hospital: this consisted largely of naval portraits 
Trustee and great benefactor of the Museum, spent about {2,000,000 of his both British and foreign——and battle paintings. But although excellent up to 
own money on the place, and certainly over £100,000 of that on paintings. the period of the end of the Napoleonic Wars there was almost nothing since, 
Since his death the money he left to the Museum is administered by Trustees and it has been towards rectifying this that much of the recent purchasing 
in connection with the Treasury. Oil paintings have been acquired at the rate has been devoted. Now most of the gaps are filled, the Museum is tending 
of about forty a year over the past six years, and these have now gone a long to buy fewer, and more expensive, pictures. 
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WINE MAKING IN BIBLICAL GIBEON: 
A COMMERCIAL WINERY OF THE 7TH-6TH CENTURIES B.C. 
NEW FINDS IN THE BRONZE AGE AND BIBLICAL CITIES. 


By JAMES B. PRITCHARD, Director of the el-Jib Expedition. 


(This is the first of two articles. The second, dealing with 


the newly discovered Bronze Age necropolis, will appear in a later issue.) 


” — was a great city, as one of the royal 

cities . . . and all the men thereof were 
mighty.’’ The summary description preserved in 
the Book of Joshua, x, 2, of the prominent biblical 
city of Gibeon can now be annotated and illus- 
trated by a wealth of specific detail which has been 
discovered during the past two seasons of excava- 
tions at this ancient site, which lies eight miles 
north of Jerusalem at the Jordanian village of 
el-Jib. We have discovered that Gibeon was an 
important centre for the production and export 
of fine wine; the industry of wine-making and the 





trade in this product were important factors in the 
city’s economic life in later Israelite times, and it 
is not unlikely that wine-making on a large scale 
contributed to make Gibeon “a great city” at 
the time when Joshua was tricked into making 
a covenant of peace with its ambassadors, whose 
worn wineskins are specifically mentioned in the 
biblical text. (‘‘ They did work wilily and went 
and made as if they had been ambassadors and 
took old sacks upon their asses, and wine bottles, 
old, and rent, and bound up; and old shoes and 
clouted upon their feet and old garments upon 
them; and all the bread of their provision was dry 
and mouldy.”—Joshua ix, 4-5.) 

While evidence for the export of wine from 
Gibeon appeared on inscribed wine-jar handles, 
containing the word Gibeon and the names of the 
makers of the wine, discovered in the first two 
seasons of excavations in 1956 and 1957 (The 
Illustrated London News, March 29, 1958, pages 
505-507), the actual winery in which the product 
was made did not appear until 1959, when thirty- 
eight rock-cut storage vats or cellars were dis- 
covered in the industrial areas of the city (Fig. 1). 
But it was not until June and July of 1960 that 
the discovery of plastered fermenting vats, 
additional wine presses, and settling basins, in 
which the wine was purified (Figs. 3, 5 and 9), 
rounded out a complete picture of wine-making 
during the 7th and 6th centuries B.c. 

In the summer of 1960 the University Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania, in co-operation 
with the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem, had its fourth season of work at el-Jib, 
now firmly identified with the biblical Gibeon 


FIG. 1. THE INDUSTRIAL AREA OF BIBLICAL GIBEON, RECENTLY DISCOVERED TO THE NORTH OF THE POOL, AND 
SHOWING THE MODERN VILLAGE OF EL-JIB IN THE BACKGROUND. CUT INTO THE BED-ROCK IN THE 
FOREGROUND ARE A NUMBER OF CELLARS AND OTHER WINE-MAKING INSTALLATIONS—THE INDUSTRY WHICH 
MADE GIBEON PROSPEROUS. 


through the finding of thirty-one inscriptions 
containing the name Gibeon in archaic Hebrew 
script. The writer again served as director. The 
scientific staff consisted of: Diana Kirkbride, 
British School of Archzology in Jerusalem; 
Arnulf Kuschke, University of Mainz; John L. 
McKenzie, S.J., West Baden College; Asia G. 
Halaby, Jerusalem; Gerald Cooke, Oberlin College; 
Kenneth Short, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School; 
Sally Pritchard, Swarthmore College; Subhi 
Muhtadi, Jerusalem; Gustav Materna, Amman; and 
Mohammed Hassan, Department of Antiquities 


of Jordan. About 110 Arabs from 
the village of el-Jib were employed as 
workmen. 

The wine industry was located to 
the north and to the south of the 
great pool of Gibeon (see II Samuel, 
ii, 13, for the mention of the “pool 
of Gibeon”’ as the site of the contest 
between the men of Joab and the men 
of Abner, and an account of the dis- 
covery of the great pool in The Illustrated 
London News, October 27, 1956, pages 
695-697). In two large areas where 
the earth had been cleared down to the 
bed-rock there appeared sixty-six vats, 
roughly bell-shaped, hewn out of the 
rock (Fig. 2). The opening at the top 
is usually small—the average is about 
29 ins.—and was covered over either by 
a flat slab of stone or by a round stone 
cut to fit like a stopper into the opening (Figs. 7 
and 10). Below the mouth of the vat the 
cutting had been enlarged to a diameter of 
about 6 ft. and to a depth which averages 
about 7 ft. 

In one of the vats there appeared hundreds of 
fragments of storage jars, all from the same type 
of vessel; unfortunately the jars had been so 
completely broken to bits that not a single 
vessel could be restored to its original shape. But 
in another bell-shaped vat, which had been 
capped by a stone cover for 2600 years, there 
appeared a complete jar of the same type as that 
to which the fragments belonged, lying on its 
side at the bottom. Its capacity is 9} gallons. It 
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quickly became obvious that the vats with which 
the areas were honeycombed had been cut as 
cellars for the storage of wine, not in bulk but 
in jars. The temperature within the cellars was 
found to remain a constant 65 degs. Fahr. 
throughout the hot summer of Palestine. The 
same natural refrigeration of the bed-rock is 
to-day employed for the storage of wine at the 
nearby winery of the Trappist Fathers at Latrun, 
in Jordan. 

It is estimated that the cellars could have 
contained 50,000 gallons of wine, a quantity which 
would have provided a sizeable surplus for export. 
A number of wine presses, also cut in the bed- 
rock, were found (Figs. 5 and 9). Some were of 
sufficient size to allow two or three people to tread 
out the grapes with their bare feet—a practice 
which is well illustrated on a painting within 
the 15th century B.c. tomb of Nakht at Thebes, 
in Egypt. 

While most of the vats hewn from the 
rock were without plaster in the 7th and 6th 








FIG. 2. SECTIONS OF SOME OF THE ROCK-CUT WINE CELLARS OF BIBLICAL 
GIBEON. IN ALL SIXTY-SIX WERE FOUND WITH AN ESTIMATED STORAGE 
CAPACITY OF 50,000 GALLONS. THE ROCK IS POROUS AND THE WINE WOULD 
BE STORED IN JARS. 


centuries B.c. and could not have contained 
a liquid, two of them were coated with a 
hard grey-ash plaster (Fig. 9). Obviously 
these had been used as fermenting vats, where 
the grape-juice was poured for the first stage 
of fermentation. From these vats the wine 
was dipped out and placed in settling basins to 
allow the lees to settle. Two of these settling 
basins were found cut in the rock adjacent 
to one of the fermenting vats (Fig. 8). After the 
settling the wine was poured through funnels into 
storage jars, which were then lowered into cellars 
for storage under a constant temperature control. 
Wine which was not consumed locally was 
transferred to smaller jars for [Continued overleaf. 
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THE MECHANICS OF COMMERCIAL WINE-MAKING IN BIBLICAL GIBEON. 


FIG. 4. CLAY STOPPERS FOR GIBEON 
WINE JARS, FOUND IN 1956-57. 


wu 


FIG. 5. A ROCK-CUT WINE PRESS FOR THE TREADING OF GRAPES IN THE INDUSTRIAL WINERY OF 
GIBEON. THE TROUGH TO THE RIGHT, NOW OUT OF PLACE, WAS PART OF THE INSTALLATION 


Continued.| transport and labelled with the name of the makers, most probably 
to insure the return of the relatively expensive jars to the winery for refund 
or credit (Fig. 6). Additional evidence for trade was found in the industrial 
areas. Handles of jars stamped with the royal stamp and with the names of the 
towns of Hebron, Memshath, Sokoh, and Ziph evidenced contact through trade 
with other parts of Palestine. Further evidence for contact with areas as far 
distant as Persia and Egypt appeared in a gold ring with two animals on the 
bezel and a statuette in bronze of the Egyptian god Osiris. 
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FIG. 3. THE CIRCULAR HOLES ARE THE ENTRANCES TO FIVE ROCK-CUT WINE- 


CELLARS; AND THEY ARE BEING INSPECTED BY THE OWNER OF THE FIELD. 


A WINE JAR 
MOUTH, WITH FUNNEL 
IN POSITION AND HANDLE 
INSCRIBED “ GIBEON, THE 
WALLED VINEYARD OF 
HANANIAH (SON OF) 
NERA.” 


FIG. 8. TWO ADJACENT 
WITH A SNUG CLOSURE LIKE THIS THE CELLAR COULD BE KEPT AT ABOUT 65 DEG. FAHR. WALL BETWEEN THEM COULD BE FITTED WITH A FILTER TO HOLD BACK SEDIMENT. 
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A GROUP OF ROCK-CUT WINERY INSTALLATIONS AT GIBEON: A PRESS (LOWER RIGHT); A PLASTERED FERMENTATION VAT (LEFT); AND (UPPER CENTRE) TWO FILTER BASINS. 
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FIG. 10. LOOKING OUT FROM ONE OF THE ROCK-CUT CELLARS. THE CYLINDRICAL CELLAR WAS TAPERED TO A SMALL ENTRANCE, WHICH COULD BE SEALED WITH A STONE SLAB. N 


IN A GIBEON WINE-CELLAR; AND VATS, FILTERS AND PRESSES IN A COMMERCIAL WINERY OF BIBLICAL PALESTINE. 
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CHINATOWN, HARLEM, GREENWICH VILLAGE, AND OTHER NEW YORK SCENES. 
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“ BLACK EYES MADE TO LOOK NATURAL ": A SCENE IN THE BOWERY, LOWER END OF MANHATTAN 
ISLAND, WITH THIS EXTRAORDINARY SIGN AMONG OTHERS ON A BARBER'S WINDOW 
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HARLEM: KEEPING COOL IN A HEAT-WAVE IN THE NORTH-EAST PART OF MANHATTAN, THE 
UPTOWN AREA WHICH IS THE NEGRO COMMUNITY CAPITAL IN THE U.S.A. 














INSIDE AN AIR-CONDITIONED FUNERAL HOME: THE CASKET SHOWROOM, WHERE CASKETS 
MAY COST A SMALL FORTUNE AND SHOES AND CLOTHES ARE SOLD FOR THE DEAD. 
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OUTSIDE THE GASLIGHT POETRY CAFE, GREENWICH VILLAGE, WHERE ART FLOURISHES WITH 
A CAPITAL “A,” AND “ BEATS,” SQUEEZED INTO JEANS, DEVOUR POETRY BY NIGHT. 
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TRADITIONS FLOURISH AMID ITS GAY AND WINDING STREETS. 


In June of this year Mrs. Juliet Pannett spent ten days in New York 
where an exhibition of her ‘ Qantas world-tour”’ drawings was on view. During 
these ten days she visited many of the most remarkable and interesting haunts 
in the city, and, quite undaunted by whatever locality she was in, drew these 
studies which give a clear picture of the many and contrasting faces of 
America’s largest city. One of the most macabre sights she has recorded is 
the Casket Showroom, where wildly expensive, airtight, solid bronze, copper- 
lined sarcophagi can be purchased for the benefit of the dead--taking eight 
men to raise even the lid. The interiors of these are lined with oyster, lemon 


WHERE DELICACY REIGNS: THE SAITO JAPANESE RESTAURANT, WEST SSTH STREET, WITH DINERS 


SITTING SHOELESS ON CUSHIONS, AND WAITRESSES KNEELING TO POUR TEA IN TINY CUPS. 


or white ruched velvet. The best-quality caskets are fitted with foam rubber 
interiors, but less valuable bodies have to put up with mere feathers or even 
wood-shavings. Clothes and shoes are also available for the dead, made by 
“The Divine Garment Society.’ The Bowery also has its touch of the 
macabre, but otherwise presents a thoroughly contrasting scene—full of life, 
often of the more shady variety, as a result of which the locality has fallen 
into some disrepute. Harlem she found in a the middle of a heat-wave, with 
everyone doing his best to keep cool—in the more traditional sense of the 
word—by lolling around and doing the minimum of work. 


Drawn for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News’ by our Special Artist, Juliet Pannett, S.G.A. 
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AN ARTIST IN NEW YORK: SCENES OF RELAXATION ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 
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IN THE SETTING OF OLD-FASHIONED CARRIAGES WITH TOP-HATTED DRIVERS: CENTRAL PARK 2) SQUARE MILES OF COUNTRY IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK. 
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study of Central Md Of ee oo Ree 355 ees e 
Park makes an interest- 
ing comparison with 
London’s Regent’s Park 
or Hyde Park. Central 
Park, for all its size, is 
dominated by the sky- 
scrapers which surround 
it, whereas the London 
parks gain from the 
comparatively low build- 
ings in the centre of the 
city. Central Park is 
just as invaluable to 
New Yorkers as Lon- 
don parks are to Lon- 
doners—and perhaps 
more so, considering the 
fierce heat of a New 
York summer. The 
Washington Arch is 
another favourite place 
of relaxation, and here 
on summer nights public 
chess tables in the square 
are filled with players. 
Greenwich Village was 
another area Mrs. Pan- 
nett visited; the locality 
of poets and painters, of 
anarchists and “ beats,”’ 
of a free-for-all life that 
some have found stimu- 
lating and others too 
bogus for words. Cafés 
are frequented by 
Bohemian artists at all 
hours of the night read- 
ing and discussing their 
poetry. ‘‘ The Village,” 
like so many other areas, 
is very much part of the 
New York scene, and, 
like the other parts, RISING AT THE FOOT OF THE CITY'S MOST FAMOUS THOROUGHFARE, FIFTH AVENUE: WASHINGTON ARCH, A GREAT INFORMAL GATHERING-PLACE. 
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Drawn for ** The Illustrated London News" by our Special Artist, Juliet Pannett, S.G.A. 
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WHERE ETHIOPIAN PRINCES WERE 
IMMURED: AMBA WAHNI. 


THE FIRST EUROPEAN TO SET FOOT ON AMBA WAHNI: MISS BARBARA TOY JUST AFTER SHE HAD BEEN DROPPED 
BY HELICOPTER ON THE FORMER MOUNTAIN OF THE PRINCES. 


LIKE MONSTROUS PUFF-BALLS: SOME WINE JARS WHICH WERE FOUND UNDER 
THE TREES ON THE EAST SIDE OF THE CHURCH AT WAHNI. 


LOOKING DOWN FROM THE 
GATEHOUSE ONTO A GUARD- 
ROOM: A PICTURE WHICH 
SHOWS HOW DIFFICULT IT 
MUST HAVE BEEN TO ESCAPE 
FROM THIS MOUNTAIN PRISON. 
UP TO THE END OF THE 18TH 
CENTURY THE ETHIOPIAN 
PRINCES OF THE BLOOD 
WERE KEPT IN CAPTIVITY 
HERE TO PRESERVE THE 


COUNTRY FROM CIVIL WAR. wiTH ITS DOOR OPEN AS WHEN THE LAST PRINCE LEFT CAPTIVITY: THE 


GATEHOUSE WHICH PROVIDED THE ONLY EXIT TO THE OUTER WORLD. 


THE OUTSIDE WALL OF THE CHURCH, SHOWING A WOODEN BEAM WHICH IS ALL 


ONE OF THE NOOKS, WHICH WERE USED FOR CONTAINING T 
- id mag tg tk ny. ~ HE PERSONAL BELONGINGS OF THE PRINCES, 


NOW PARTLY OBSCURED BY FALLEN MASONRY. 


Miss Barbara Toy, who spent a day and a night on Amba Wahni about ten 
months ago, is the first European to visit this mountain of the princes. She 
was flown there by a helicopter which took her away the next morning. As it 
was impossible to land on the summit she had to jump out onto a ledge of 
the mountain. Some of the mountain has fallen away, but Miss Toy was able 
to find many remains of the former fortress. The church, the large foundations 
of the Governor’s house and some of the cells in which the princes were housed 
could still be seen. The church is well built with carvings in tufa, and has 


red tiles similar to those at the castle at Gondar. Since any male relation 
to the King had a claim to the throne and as only the heir od allowed to be 
at loose, the fortress must have had to accommodate a large number of princes. 
Sometimes they were public spirited enough to realise they were there for the 
good of the country; when Jesus the Great (1680-1704) decided to let them go 
free they refused to leave Amba Wahni, saying it would endanger the safety 


of the kingdom. Also, as it was very dangerous to be ki they may have 
preferred the safety and inactivity of their prison. _ , 





THE ETHIOPIAN MOUNTAIN ON WHICH PRINCES OF THE BLOOD WERE IMPRISONED: WAHNI, WHICH RISES TO OVER 8000 FT. 


The steep, flat-topped mountains called ambas have played an important 
part in shaping the history of Ethiopia as they make both impregnable 
fortresses and absolutely secure prisons. Amba Wahni had the unusual 
position of being chosen to house all the princes of the blood. They were 
kept in prison to preserve the stability of the kingdom and for the avoidance 
of internecine strife. The Portuguese Jesuit Alvarez was told in the 16th 
century that the custom was started by the mythical king, Abraha, the first 
Christian king of Ethiopia. The institution, although admirable in many 
ways, had its drawbacks; in the 10th century the mountain of the princes, 


which was then at Debra Damo, was captured by a pagan queen invading the 
country and all the princes, except one, were massacred. The custom was 
revived in about 1300 at Amba Geshen where, in the 16th century, all the 
princes were massacred by Moslem invaders. King Basilides (1632-65) 
revived the custom at Amba Wahni, which is seen here, and it was still in 
use when Bruce visited Ethiopia (1768-1773). The exiled princes tended 
to be cheated of the revenues which were their due by their guards. Amba 
Wahni, which is a most impressive sight, is situated North-West of Lake 
Tsana and is not far from the former capital, Gondar. 


Photograph by Lyle Mabbott. 
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CROCODILES IN ODD CORNERS. 


r the keeping of pets more prevalent to-day than 
formerly ? Only the historian can answer this 
question with confidence. But whether or no more 
people per thousand of population do so than 
fifty years ago, there can be little doubt there is a 
vogue for unusual pets. A visit to a pet shop or 
a glance at the catalogues issued by dealers are 
sufficient to show this if no other evidence were 
forthcoming. It may be the result of easy trans- 
port from one part of the world to another, or 
of interest aroused by natural history films and 
television programmes, or of a dozen other causes. 
Fashions and vogues have a characteristic 
pattern that can be expressed on a graph. Both 
are slow to start, but having started, the curve 
soon rises steeply, then suddenly drops to zero; 
the fashion or vogue is over. A fashion in hats 
presents no problems. When zero is reached the 
hats are discarded, to moulder in the attic or 
find their way to jumble sales, or they may be 
remodelled. But what happens when exotic or 
unusual pets. go out of fashion ? 

According to a recent Press report a “ safari’ 
has been planned in New York to rid the sewers of 
alligators that 
terrorise the 
sanitation workers. WS ae as 
The report alleges eee seis 
that in New York - 
alligators are 
popular pets for 
children—so long 
as the reptiles are 
in the first stages 
of infancy. When 
they start to grow 
the parents “‘ sneak 
them away to the 
bathroom and get 
rid of them.”” In 
the sewers the 
alligators thrive on 
rats, and one is 


said to have 
reached a_ length 
of 9 ft. 


This is, of 
course, a somewhat 
unusual habitat for 
an alligator, but 
provided the re- 
quirements in food 
and temperature 
are fulfilled there 
is no reason why 
it should not suffice. 
The Crocodilia, the 
order to which alli- 
gators, crocodiles 
and caymans 
belong, have in 
their long history 
seen many changes. 
The earliest 
ancestral crocodile 
remains are those 
of Protosuchus 
vichardsoni, dis- 
covered a few years 
ago in the Dinosaur 
Canyon beds in Arizona. These are over 170 
million years old and represent an animal about 
3 ft. long. The crocodiles of a later period, 
30 to 50 million years on, were all marine and 
some were of large size, with the skull alone 
measuring 3 ft. in length. Soon after this, 
as measured by geological time, there were many 
crocodiles similar in appearance and habitat to 
those living to-day. Their remains have been 
taken from river and marsh deposits. With all 
these changes it seems reasonable to suppose, 
from the shape of their teeth alone, that the 
type of food taken was not substantially 
different and that for any change of habitat to-day 
similar food must be available for the change to 
be successful. 

The food of the young American alligator is 
said to be crustaceans, such as crayfish, and 
freshwater shrimps. As age increases, fishes, frogs, 
snakes, terrapins and muskrats are eaten, even 
larger mammals, such as racoons, on occasion. 
Alligators are also said to resort to cannibalism at 
times;: presumably the larger preying upon the 
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By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


smaller. The food of the Nile crocodile, which 
has been worked out more precisely, seems to be 
similar to that of the. American alligator. Briefly, 
the young feeds on insects and other small inverte- 
brates, such as snails and crustaceans, the amount 
decreasing steadily up to the age of four to five 
years. Fishes are taken in increasing quantity 
up to the age of two to three years, after which the 
amount decreases. Mammals, lizards and other 
vertebrates (excluding fishes) form only a small 
part of the food up to three to four years, when the 
amount of larger prey rises steeply. 

Small alligators committed to the sewers should 
find sufficient small invertebrates. In any cave, 
even well in from the entrance, and in underground 
tunnels there are a surprising amount of insects and 
spiders, and as the alligators increase in age and 
size they would find nourishment not only in 
rats but also in the young alligators continually 
joining their ranks, as implied in the Press report. 

It is justifiable to draw comparisons between 
alligators and crocodiles in other things than their 





PARTLY SUBMERGED, AND IN IDLE CONTEMPLATION OF NOTHING: A YOUNG NILE CROCODILE. THESE CREATURES SPEND MUCH OF THEIR TIME 
IN THE SAME STATE AS A HIBERNATING ANIMAL, BUT ARE CAPABLE OF BURSTS OF ACTIVITY. DR. BURTON DISCUSSES THE HABITS OF CROCODILES 
AND ALLIGATORS, IN CONNECTION WITH REPORTS OF THEM LIVING IN THE NEW YORK SEWERS AND TERRORISING THE SANITATION WORKERS. 


Photograph by Jane Burton. 


food. There is very little difference between them 
externally, the most obvious difference being 
that in a crocodile the large fourth tooth on each 
side of the lower jaw fits into a notch in the side 
of the upper jaw, while in alligators and caymans 
this fourth tooth fits into a pit in the upper jaw. 
Indeed, the distinction between them is historical 
rather than zoological. The first Spaniards to 
see a cayman in South America spoke of it as 
una lagarta (a lizard), so we are told, and this later 
became corrupted to alligator. To-day, the name 
“ alligator ’’ has been switched to the crocodilians 
of North America. 

Alligators are about 8 ins. long when hatched, 
more or less double this length in the first year of 
life and after that grow about a foot a year until 
10 ft. long. Thereafter growth in length slows 
down to only a few inches a year, or even less. If, 
therefore, the sanitation workers in New York 
have had to meet an alligator 9g ft. long, it would 
be about eight years old. This suggests that the 
method of disposing of unwanted alligators is 
no new practice. The growth rate of the 











Nile crocodile follows almost identical lines, and 
this, together with the similarities in external 
appearance and anatomy, suggests that the 
physiology of alligators and crocodiles must be 
very similar. 

There is not a great deal to go upon, but such 
precise information on the physiology we have 
is derived from three species, the American 
alligator and two species of crocodile, including 
the Nile crocodile. It relates to the relative 
inefficiency of the blood system, the small amount 
of oxygen taken in per unit of body-weight per 
hour, the pulse-rate, rate of breathing and 
tolerance to extremes of temperature. There are 
also some data on the rate of digestion. To give 
the actual figures for these would be long and 
tedious. They lead, however, to the conclusion 
that the Crocodilia are most comfortable and their 
bodily functions at their best at temperatures 
between 75 deg. and 85 deg. F. Even then, their 
daily routine is marked by long periods of lethargy 
broken by rare bursts of speedy action. Physio- 
logically, they are for most of their time in 
much the same state as a hibernating mammal, 
with the difference 
that they can 
more readily be 
stirred into action. 
At temperatures 
below 75 deg. F. 
the lethargy in- 
creases and_ the 
ability to indulge in 
bursts of activity 
grows markedly 
less, while tem- 
peratures of 39.2 
deg. F. or less are 
lethal. 

This makes it 
plain why the 
Crocodilia are 
confined to-day to 
the tropics and the 
subtropics; and, so 
far as we can tell, 
they always have 
been. It means also 
that in the sewers 
of New York they 
must find tempera- 
tures suitably high 
for their continued 
existence. It also 
answers two ques- 
tions raised in this 
country. The first 
is: what would 
happen if the 
people who kept 
crocodiles as pets 
suddenly decided to 
get rid of them in 
our rivers? There 
can be little doubt 
that within a very 
short while, even 
if it were done at 
the height of a 
hot summer, the 
crocodiles would become torpid and death would 
soon follow. The second question is whether 
the Loch Ness monster might not be a crocodile 
someone had released into the waters of the 
loch years ago. Apart from any other con- 
siderations, there must be a negative reply to this 
if only on the grounds of temperature tolerance. 
It has been said that the waters of the loch never 
fall below 42 deg. F. This is very near the 39.2 
deg. F. lethal to crocodiles, and unless it could be 
shown that the temperature in the loch rises to 
well above 42 deg. F. for long periods each year, 
there could be no question of a crocodile surviving 
there. 

The Loch Ness monster has also been identified 
(in theory) with the plesiosaurs, which were also 
reptiles. To guard against false analogies being 
drawn it is as well to point out that plesiosaurs 
belonged to a different order of reptiles to the 
crocodiles, and merely because a crocodile could 
not survive in the loch is no proof that a 
plesiosaur could not, although it makes it the 
more doubtful. 
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A NEW RECORD CHANNEL SWIMMER: 


MR. HELGE JENSEN. 
Mr. Helge Jensen, who is twenty- 
three and who is a naturalised 
Canadian of Danish birth, on 
August 31 set up a new record for 
swimming the Channel. He swam 
from Shakespeare Beach, Dover, to 
Gris Nez in ten hours twenty-three 
minutes, beating the former record 
by two hours twenty-six minutes. 


(Left.) 


THE 


THE LATE LORD WIGRAM. 
Lord Wigram died in hospital in 
London on September 3 at the age 
of eighty-seven. He was Private 
Secretary to King George V during 
the later years of his reign, succeed- 
ing Lord Stamfordham in 1931 with 
whom as Equerry and Assistant 
Private Secretary he had worked for 

the previous twenty years. 


ey 


PRESIDENT OF THE 


[ILLUSTRATED 


A FAMOUS SURGEON: THE LATE 
SIR G. GORDON-TAYLOR. 
Sir Gordon Gordon-Taylor, who was 
one of the most famous surgeons of 
his time, died in hospital in London 
on September 3 after a road accident 
at the age of eighty-two. Educated 
at Aberdeen University, his reputa- 
tion was made at the Middlesex 
Hospital. He was a remarkable 
lecturer and a great traveller. 


LONDON NEWS 


A FRUITFUL LIFE: THE LATE MISS 
EDITH PICTON-TURBERVILL. 
Miss Edith Picton-Turbervill, O.B.E., 
died on September 1 at the age of 
eighty-eight after a life devoted to 
the cause of women in the Church 
and in politics. She joined the 
Labour Party soon after the First 
World War, having already ex- 
perience of conditions of the poor, 


' and was M.P. for Wrekin, 1929-31. 
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WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


NOMINEE: MR. H. NICHOLAS. 
Mr. H. R. Nicholas, Assistant 
General Secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, is the 
sole neminee for the position of Trea- 
surer of the Labour Party, a post left 
vacant by the death of Mr. Bevan. 
This was announced in the agenda 
for the Party Conference which will 
be held in Scarborough in October. 


; — ——< 


(Rig ht.) 

P.M. OF IRAN: JAFAR 
SHARIF EMAMI. 
Jafar Sharif Emami, 
who is fifty, was 
appointed Prime 
Minister of Iran on 
September 1. His 
appointment follows 
on the Shah's action 
in annulling the 
General Election 


eee eee 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION: 
SIR WILFRID CLARK. 
On August 3} Profes- 
sor Sir Wilfrid Le 
Gros Clark was elected 
President of the 
British Association 
for the Advancement 
of Science for the 
year 1961. Sir Wilfrid 
Clark, who is well 
known for his studies 
in anatomy and on 
the ancestry of man, 
has been Dr. Lee’s 
Professor of Anatomy 
at Oxford since 1934. 


SIR HISAMUDDIN SHAH. 
Sir Hisamuddin Shah, Yang di-Pertuan 


MALAYAN HEAD OF STATE: THE LATE } A FORMER SEA LORD: THE LATE 
ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES LAMBE. 
Admiral Sir Charles Lambe, who 


OF ROCHESTER: 
CANON R. D. SAY. 
The Queen has 
nominated the Rev. 
R. D. Say, Rector of 
Hatfield and Honor- 
ary Canon of St. 
Albans, for election 
by the Dean and 
Chapter of Rochester 
as Bishop of 
Rochester. Canon Say, 
who is forty-five, has 
been Rector of Hat- 
field since 1955. He 
was ordained in 1939. 


; 
; 
; 
; 
} 
; 
} 
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(Left.) 

THE NEW TURKISH 
AMBASSADOR: MR. 
FERIDUN ERKIN. 
Mr. Feridun Cemal 
Erkin has been ap- 

inted to succeed 


Court of St. James’s. 
He was born in 


held this month and 
in forcing the resig- 
nation of the former 
Prime Minister, Dr. 
Eghbal. The elec- 
tions are said to 
have been rigged. 


VICKI BAUM. 
Miss Vicki Baum, the author of the 
famous best-seller, ‘‘Grand Hotel,” 
died in Hollywood on August 29 at the 
age of sixty-four. She was born in 
Vienna, where she was educated and 
where she married the conductor 
Richard Lert. After the phenomenal 
success of “‘ Grand Hotel” in 1930 she 
went to live in the United States. 


Agong or Head of State of the Federa- 


tion of Malaya, died on September 1 in 


Kuala Lumpur at the age of sixty-two. 
He had only held the post for five months, 


was First Sea Lord and Chief of 
Naval Staff until last May, when he 
resigned on account of ill-health, 
died on August 29 at the age of 


\ 
; 
; 
; 


April 1 this year. 
of Selangor. 


prince to go to Mecca. 


having succeeded his predecessor on 
He was also Sultan 
He was the first Malay | was 
foremost autho: 


fifty-nine. 


He had held those 
appointments for one year. He 
one of the 


Royal Navy’s 
ies on torpedoes. 





THE PRESENTATION OF THE SPHERE CHALLENGE CUP TO MR. P. BROOM BY MR. C. SNELLING, C.B.E., CHAIRMAN ; 
OF ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS LTD., AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COMPANY'S GOLFING SOCIETY ON SEPT. 2. 
The annual meeting of the Illustrated Newspapers Golfing Society took place at the Royal Mid-Surrey Golf Club. 
In the front row can be seen winners of the various competitions (I. to r.): Mr. A. Pemberton, Mr. J. Tilbury, Mr. 

A Mr. C. S C.B.E P.B bo: Mr. N 


it 
Mr. G. P. 


yde and Mr. D. J. Hayman. 


Istanbul in 1899 and 
joined the Turkish 
Civil Service in 
1920. He has served 
as Ambassador to 


PROMOTED TO FIELD MARSHAL: 
GENERAL SIR F. FESTING. ; 
General Sir Francis Festing, Chief of | 
the Imperial General Staff, has been 
omoted to Field Marshal. Field 
Marshal Festing, who is fifty-eight, 
and who was appointed C.1.G.S. in 1958, 
was known in the last war as the “ front- 
line general.” He commanded the 
brigade which made the assault landing 
on Madagascar in 1942. 
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THE CRICKET CHAMPIONS FOR 1960; AND 
OTHER ITEMS IN PHOTOGRAPHS. 





(Above.) SOME OF THE MEN WHO HAVE MADE 
YORKSHIRE THE CRICKET CHAMPIONS FOR 
THE SECOND YEAR RUNNING AND THE 
TWENTY-FOURTH TIME 
On August 29, when they had secured first 
innings lead and bonus points against 
Worcestershire at Harrogate, Yorkshire's 
position as champions for 1960 was un- 
assailable after the anxieties of the previous 
few matches. Our photograph shows: 
(Back row, |. to r.) C. Turner (scorer), 
P. J. Sharpe, J. B. Bolus, M. Ryan, D. Wilson, 
D. E. V. Padgett, J. Birkenshaw, G. Alcock 
(masseur); (seated, 1. to r.) W. B. Stott, 
R. Illingworth, D. B. Close, J. V. Wilson 
(captain), F. S. Trueman and J. G. Binks. 
Neither K. Taylor or M. J. Cowan were 
present for this photograph. 


Right THE NEW AMERICAN EMBASSY IN 
GROSVENOR SQUARE WITH MR. ROSZAK’S 
35-FT.-WIDE EAGLE IN POSITION ON THE 
SUMMIT OF THE FACADE 
The gold-anodised eagle designed by Mr. 
Theodore Roszak which perches on top of 
the new American Embassy has a wing span 
of 35 ft. and a height of 9 ft. Prior to its being 
set in place it was the subject of considerable 
controversy both on zsthetic and political 
grounds. In position, however, it is not very 
noticeable, and is in effect quite subsidiary 
to the almost Central American effect of the 
building itself. 


IN THE EARLY MORNING AT LOCH MUICK, ABERDEENSHIRE: THE QUEEN MOTHER WELCOMING 
THE 4/STH BN. THE BLACK WATCH AFTER A ROUTE MARCH FROM ANGUS. 

On September 3, the Queen Mother, on holiday at Birkhall, rose early to welcome 250 officers 

and men of The Black Watch (T.A.) who were ending a 33-mile route march from Angus, 

which had been broken by an overnight camp. She is Colonel-in-Chief of the Regiment. 






























































IN PROTEST AGAINST INCREASED RENTS IN ST. PANCRAS: TENANTS OF KENNISTOUN TALKING TO REPORTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE PRESS: MR. DONALD COOK, WHO HAD 
HOUSE Y= ey THEIR BALCONIES . SUPPORT OF ry COOK'S PROTEST BARRICADED HIMSELF IN HIS FLAT AGAINST A THREATENED EVICTION. 

Mr. Donald Cook, a former paratrooper and now an aircraft inspector, barricaded himself continued increases in rent. Originally 28s. a week, the rent was in i 
; by ; A ’ . . ’ creased by 10s. in 

in his top-floor flat in Kennistoun House, Kentish Town. Mr. Cook has been a St. Pancras January, again by 12s. 6d. in July, and he had been informed that the rent would 4, a 

Council tenant since 1947 and was due for eviction at midnight on August 28-29. He has to 56s. in January. He had refused to pay. He claimed that he was prepared, if necessary 

stated that he owes about £56 on his two-bedroomed flat and he is protesting against the for a three-year siege. He has said that he earns £13 10 a week. P 
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THE CONGO EMERGENCY: SCENES FROM THE DIAMOND PROVINCE OF KASAI. 


IN THE BREAKAWAY MINING PROVINCE OF KASAI: THE AIRPORT BUILDING AT THE CAPITAL, ON THE AIRFIELD AT BAKWANGA, SHOWING CONGOLESE SOLDIERS PRESENT ON AUGUST 30. 


BAKWANGA, WITH U.N. AND CONGOLESE TROOPS. 


A GROUP OF NUNS AT BAKWANGA. IN THE FIRST REPORTS BAKWANGA WAS SAID TO BE A 
SCENE OF MASSACRE AND TERROR, BUT THIS WAS LATER QUERIED. 


A SOLDIER OF THE VOLUNTEER ARMY OF KALONJI, THE LEADER OF THE BREAKAWAY KASAI 
STATE, SAYING GOODBYE TO HIS WIFE AT ELISABETHVILLE, IN KATANGA. 


The Kasai diamond-mining province of Congo which lies north and west of 
Katanga, and which had claimed to be an independent state under Mr. Albert 
Kalonji, was surprised by the entry into its capital, Bakwanga, of a column of 
Mr. Lumumba’s troops. Mr. Kalonji had flown to Elisabethville to enlist 
Mr. Tshombe’s help against the central Government. There were reports 
of massacre, looting and rape; and on August 31 the Premier of the breakaway 


LUMUMBA’S TROOPS ENTERED THE TOWN ON AUGUST 27. 


EUROPEANS IN THE MINING CLUB AT BAKWANGA, WHERE THEY HAD TAKEN REFUGE UNDER THE 


PROTECTION OF TUNISIAN TROOPS OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 


BALUBA TRIBESMEN ENROLLED IN THE VOLUNTEER ARMY LEAVING A BASE NEAR ELISABETHVILLE 


EN ROUTE FOR THE KASAI FRONTIER ON AUGUST 31. 


state, speaking in Elisabethville, claimed that the troops of Mr. Kalonji had 
retaken Bakwanga and inflicted a major defeat on the forces of Mr. Lumumba, 
with heavy casualties. This was partly confirmed by U.N. officials, speaking 
at Leopoldville on September 2, who also said that 125 U.N. Tunisian troops were 
protecting 110 Belgian civilians who had taken refuge in the club. But the 
situation, as has been usual in the Congo, was confused and reports unreliable. 











. 
A RECENTLY COMPLETED PART OF THE ROSS MOTORWAY: JAYS GREEN INTERCHANGE, A FLY-OVER 
JUNCTION OF THE GLOUCESTER-HEREFORD ROAD WITH THE MOTORWAY 
The Minister of Transport, Mr. Ernest Marples, has announced 


a new faster and safer route between the Midlands and Wales, 
It 


the Ross motorway, which is due to be opened in October. 
stretches from near Tewkesbury to Ross-on-Wye 


— 2 
SETTING A NEW STYLE IN GOLF: THE PRIME MINISTER PLAYING 

ON THE KING'S COURSE AT GLENEAGLES 
Last week we showed the Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Macmillan, 
in a shooting party. Here he is seen taking up the sport of 
transatlantic heads of government. He and Lady Dorothy 
were staying for a few days at the Gleneagles Hotel, Perthshire. 

He is seen here on the course on September 3. 





IN THE ISLE OF MAN FOR THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS: MR. 

FRANK COUSINS, SECRETARY OF THE TRANSPORT AND GENERAL 

WORKERS UNION, LEAVING DOUGLAS TOWN HALL ON SEPTEM- 

BER 2. MR. COUSINS IS ONE OF THE CHIEF OPPOSERS OF THE 
OFFICIAL LABOUR DEFENCE POLICY. 
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A NEW MOTORWAY TO A RESCUED DOG: ITEMS OF 
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RESEARCH AT SPADEADAM WASTE: A ROCKET BEING 
INSTALLED ON ITS TEST STAND 
Spadeadam Waste, in Cumberland, where “ Blue Streak "’ 
was developed until its discontinuance last April, is still kept 
up while the Government decides whether to venture into space 
exploration or not. Research at Spadeadam has already cost 
the country £20,000,000. 


RESCUED AFTER BEING TRAPPED IN A WELSH MINESHAFT FOR 
EIGHT DAYS: “JOCK,” A SHEEPDOG. 

A six-year-old sheepdog, “ Jock,’’ fell down a mineshaft at 

Clyncorrwg, Glamorgan, where he remained for eight days 

until he was rescued by Mr. Bill Little on September 3. Mr. 
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ALREADY DWARFING BRUNEL’S GREAT SALTASH RAILWAY BRIDGE: THE TWO MAIN TOWERS OF 
THE NEW TAMAR SUSPENSION 


PETrween 


Hevon 
ae mee nee Yee 


ROAD BRIDGE AND CORNWALL 

The bottleneck at Plymouth will soon be overcome when this 

suspension bridge over the Tamar is completed. It will have 

a span of 1,100 ft. when it is finished by next summer. These 
two main towers, seen here, will be 240 ft. above the river 





A MODEL OF THE HANDLEY PAGE 117 WHICH COULD CARRY A 
PASSENGER TO AMERICA FOR {]l. 
The all-wing airliner—seen here as a model—which has been 
designed by Handley Page, will revolutionize air transport if 
the claims made for it can be substantiated. Because of 
the principle of laminar flow, it is said that it could carry 300 
passengers to America for a cost of £11 each. 





MR. BILL LITTLE (LEFT), AN EXPERIENCED POTHOLER, GOING 
DOWN THE MINESHAFT FROM WHICH HE RESCUED “ JOCK.” 
Little made the dangerous descent by wire ladder, finding 
the dog at about 100 ft. down. The Canine Defence League 
is to give its gold medal and a cheque for {£20 to Mr. Little. 
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ITEMS THEATRICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL, 
INCLUDING AN OPERA IN OUTER SPACE. 


ENA lemon, bt FIGHTING THE FLAMES WHICH BADLY DAMAGED THE NATIONAL TRUST MANSION OF POLESDEN 
hi It | LACEY, NEAR DORKING, ON SEPTEMBER 2. 

it i 4 A fire which broke out at 4 p.m. at Polesden Lacey was under control by 6.30, but about 

: three-fifths of the roof was destroyed. Most, if not all, of the art treasures were saved. In 

a . 1923 King George VI and the Queen Mother spent part of their honeymoon there. 











FACING THE TREES AND LAWNS 
OF GRAY’S INN: HOLBORN’S NEW 
CENTRAL LIBRARY IN THEO- 
BALD’S ROAD, TO BE OPENED BY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN 
MOTHER IN NOVEMBER. 
Holborn’s new central library, 
which was designed by the 
borough architect, Mr. S. A. G. 
Cook, and which has cost 
£250,000 to build, is to be 
officially opened on November 22 
by the Queen Mother but came 
into use in mid-August. It 
serves a resident population of 
22,000 but a day population 
of about 250,000. 


(Right.) 

IN THE SWEDISH “SPACE” 
OPERA “ ANIARA "THE STONE- 
MUTE DEAF AND THE MAN 
STRUCK BLIND TELL OF THEIR 
TERRIBLE EXPERIENCES TO THE 

SPACE-SHIP PASSENGERS. 
On September 1, the Swedish 
Royal Opera presented at Covent 
Garden Karl-Birger Blomdahl’s 
opera “ Aniara.”’ This work, 
described as a “‘ revue of man- 
kind in space-time,” is set in a 
wandering space ship. It was 
presented last year at the Edin- 
burgh Festival; and is a fasci- 
nating theatrical experience. 





Photograph by Houston Rogers 
Studio. 


IN BJORNSON’S “MARY STUART IN SCOTLAND” AT THE GATEWAY THEATRE, EDINBURGH: 
MARY STUART (PATRICIA KNEALE)—IN WHITE—WITH DARNLEY, RIZZIO AND OTHERS. 
MALMESBURY ABBEY FLOODLIT FOR THE TOWN’S ANNUAL CARNIVAL WEEK. THIS FAMOUS Bjornson's * Mas ae features a "coun «omy > has been the gee was te of 
BUILDING WAS BEGUN IN 1139 AND THE SOUTH PORCH IS CONSIDERED ONE OF THE FINEST PIECES ;,/°ree sd by ht ee pl eae bh my ny ae —~* Prema poor 4 

OF NORMAN WORK IN ENGLAND. her battle with John Knox. 
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) W* have been brushing up our history 

at the Edinburgh Festival. Edin- 
burgh, where history surrounds us as we walk, is 
the place for this kind of play, though I doubt 
whether three of the productions I am writing 
about here will get very much further, at least in 
their present state. They are “‘ The Wallace,” 
which is a flare of Scottish nationalism about a 
man of whom Eric Linklater once wrote, ‘‘ Com- 
paratively little is known of him, but his patriotism 


Pr HIsTc 





HISTORICAL-TRAGICAL. 
By J. C. TREWIN, 


Diirrenmatt’s dialogue and his resolute parallels 
Nell Moody, so I hazard, has translated the piece 
well, but throughout the performance there 
appeared to be a sense of strain, of an anxious 
effort. It did not come to much in spite of one 
fine moment when the Emperor flashed out in 
reply to the Empress’s ‘You are Rome's 
betrayer."’ “‘ No,” he said, ‘‘ I am Rome's judge.”’ 
Joe Greig, working loyally as the indolent but 
prescient ruler prepared to let an empire fall for 
the good of mankind, 
could not altogether 
carry a play that 
needed an exceptional 
personality. Its most 
truly imaginative 
decorations were the 
sets by Sally Hulke 
in which we could 
discern the crumbling 
Empire. 


So to “The 
Wallace ’’ on the stage 
of the Assembly Hall. 
It is, I think, some 
nine years since we had 
Robert Kemp’s “‘ The 
King of Scots” in 


AN EXCHANGE BETWEEN KING EDWARD I (CLIVE MORTON) (LEFT) AND WILLIAM WALLACE (IAIN Dunfermline Abbey, a 
CUTHBERTSON) AT THE LATTER'S TRIAL IN WESTMINSTER HALL: A SCENE FROM “THE WALLACE” Chronicle play of 
BY SYDNEY GOODSIR SMITH AT THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL. Robert Bruce that 


was a kind of genius ”’; ‘‘ Wallenstein,”’ a conflation 
of Schiller’s trilogy of the Thirty Years’ War; and 
“* Romulus the Great,”’ which is simply a capricious 
glance at the last days of Rome as visualised— 
with no historical warrant whatsoever—by the 
Swiss dramatist, Friedrich Diirrenmatt. This 
(in Polonius’s method of categorising) is historical- 
satirical; but the two other plays are historical- 
tragical, even if they cannot draw many tears. 
When I returned to London—and here, for a 
moment only, I trespass on my colleague, Alan 
Dent—lI went to the film of “‘ Pollyanna ”’ (a play 
I used to deride), and at the end found myself, 
with the rest of the audience, in tears. Let cynics 
scowl, bless their flinty little hearts. 


On the other hand, I can well believe—even if 
reluctantly—that at ‘‘ Wallenstein,’’ on the whole 
a rather different kind of entertainment, an 
unappreciative listener might be bored to sobs. 
Schiller’s hero is determinedly self-pitying, self- 
examining: he makes few noticeable efforts to be 
*‘ glad.” But if you can find the mood for *‘ Wallen- 
stein ’’ in its short text, if you can get yourself 
to listen to the long preambling, and to identify 
the not immediately identifiable personages, the 
tragedy will grow in the mind. The end of that 
proud and superstitious man of destiny, the 
generalissimo of the Thirty Years’ War, will stay 
longer than you had imagined. A drama of sombre 
nobility, it does need more varied playing than it 
has had in Edinburgh. The members of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Stage Company, acting on the 
black-pillared stage of the Gartshore Hall against 
a backcloth at first trying and later impressively 
matched to the piece, were apt to repeat their 
dramatic and emotional effects. The result was 
only fitfully moving where we expect the play to 
develop with a slow majesty. For all that, it has 
been a gallant attempt, one from which the firm 
attack of Peter Holmes as Wallenstein and John 
Binfield (who was Mr. Guy Boas’s Othello at 
Sloane School) will certainly linger with us. Francis 
Hope’s version seemed to be disturbingly modern 
at times—did I hear something about “ a double- 
crossing twister ’’ ?—but it served. 


I thought that the night, with the unresolved 
enigma of Wallenstein’s character, was more 
genuinely interesting (a pallid word, 


DANES SN 


contained a fierce 
portrait of Edward the First, ‘‘ hammer of 
the Scots."’ In half a dozen lines that were 
cut from the text in performance, Edward 
described the brutal execution of William 
Wallace, the patriot who preceded Bruce. Now, 
in a new chronicle by Sydney Goodsir Smith, 
we have the full tale of Wallace himself, with 
another unremitting portrait of Edward. The 
piece is called ‘“‘a triumph,” and clearly it is 
designed as a great shout of patriot- 
ism. If (in the judgment of one 
listener) it fails, that is because 
Mr. Goodsir Smith has kept his 
excitements off stage. Until near 
the end, all of the stirring events 
happen in the interval. We have 
to read between the lines, and the 
lines themselves are blurred by 
too much heavy dialect. On these 
occasions it is hard enough just to 
catch the drift of the play. In 
a patriotic chronicle we should be 
fully involved from the first, and it 
is unfortunate, at a Festival where 
the audience cannot be wholly 
domestic, that Mr. Goodsir Smith 
has failed to have any sympathy 
at all for his visitors. 


Iain Cuthbertson, as Wallace, 
strides boldly through the night, 
and there is drama—even if we 
have to remain unpersuaded by 
it—in the trial at Westminster 
Hall. But I could not believe 
in the casting of so normally 
charming an actor as Clive Morton 
for the angry Father Christmas that 
is Edward the First. There is 








everyone from the Assembly Hall shud- 
dering. The dear girl would have been 
more cheerful during the late-night revue at the 
Lyceum which was entitled ‘‘ Beyond the Fringe,”’ 
and was obviously beyond the moon. If there 
has been so much laughter during any previous 
Edinburgh Festival, I shall be surprised to know 
of it. 


Four young men carried the night (and early 
morning) between them. They were Jonathan 
Miller, resembling an ant-eater immeasurably 
shocked by a story he has just heard; Alan 
Bennett, who looks as though he is in the fifth 
form of his prep. school, but who startles us when 
he begins to speak; Peter Cook, who has a gift for 
grave, preposterous monologue; and Dudley 
Moore, who (in a nice old phrase) presides at the 
piano, and who lets the unoffending instrument 
know that he is there. I have slipped into 
the present tense. That, alas, is wrong, for the 
revue has ended; I wish it were possible to 
get it transferred to a West End stage without 
delay. Its players are not easy to catch, but 
this time I hope that they will be. We must 
await events. 


At Edinburgh they employed an exuberant 
verbal surrealism. The revue had no logical 
pattern. Perhaps it is simpler to say (and I quote 
myself) that the quartet pulled the contemporary 
world to shreds and watched those shreds caracol- 
ing on the astonished air. I cannot say now what 
drew the loudest and longest laughter, but I still 
recall Mr. Miller as he told the tale of 400 pairs of 
blue corduroy trousers, Mr. Cook as a curious 
snorting personage who never became a judge 
because he never “ had the Latin,’’ and Mr. Bennett 
(for reasons of his own) in a pulpit. At the last 
they all joined in a whooping burlesque of televised 
Shakespeare that was followed, very properly, by 
a sketch about the end of the world. The world 





FROM THE SWISS DRAMATIST, FRIEDRICH DURRENMATT’S HISTORICAL SATIRE 
“ ROMULUS THE GREAT": A SCENE SHOWING THE LAST EMPEROR OF ROME (JOE 
GREIG) (SECOND FROM LEFT) AND MEMBERS OF HIS COURT. THE PRODUCTION IS 


something inescapably Victorian THE GLASGOW CITIZENS’ THEATRE’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL. 


about him, and at his most urgent 

I heard myself murmuring ‘‘ How come nuts in 
the drawing-room ?’’ I do feel that we should 
be able to listen to a chronicle drama without 
moving unawares into the world of Mr. Posket. 


Pollyanna herself, I am sure, would have found 
“gladness ’’’ difficult during the last ruthless 
sentence upon Wallace, a passage designed to send 


having failed to end, the revue did, and Pollyanna 
could not have been glad about this. 


Mr. Miller has one of the richest faces for 
comedy in my recollection. We all have our own 
views on the matter, but I would put his long, 
shocked countenance beside the wrinkled, em- 
broidered trout of the late Leslie Henson, the rosy 
codfish of Miles Mallesonin his Moliére vein, 





maybe) than ‘‘ Romulus the Great ’’ by 
the Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre at the 
Edinburgh Gateway. Here, in a fictitious 
setting of the last days of Rome, Friedrich 
Diirrenmatt—whom we know best ; 
for ‘ The Visit ’"—comments satirically 
upon the present predicament of 
Western civilisation. The discussion is 
gravely endangered by the triteness of 





AN See ennns 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


i “LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES” (Piccadilly).—The Compagnie Roger 
Planchon in its very free adaptation. (September 15.) 
“WAITING IN THE WINGS” (Duke of York’s).—Sybil Thorndike, Marie 
Léhr, Nora Nicholson, and a large cast in Noél Coward’s new comedy. 


(September 7.) 








and the gently equine Wilfrid Hyde-White. 
If I pause here, it is simply for lack of space 
(next week I hope to be able to catch up 
with London). It occurs to me that Mr. 
Miller, giving his own impression of the 
“Pollyanna”’ film, might be a charming 
addition to his own revue. I offer the idea 
to him on a plate. Certainly it would 





annua ONEE OT poncavane sf make many of the sobbers gladder still. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 57: SAND PATTERNS. 

















LIKE AN AERIAL VIEW OF A STRANGE LAND: A SUPERB PHOTOGRAPH OF SAND PATTERNS AND WORM CASTS. 


This scene at first sight looks like a picture that has strayed from our 
archzology pages; a hitherto little-known area of the Arabian Desert which 
has revealed romantic wadis and curious curled prehistoric building sites 
whose use can only be conjectured. It might contain finds that would 
reverse every dearly proved tenet of prehistorians; the libraries of all the 
world’s academies of learning would be made fit for the bonfire and a con- 
troversy would break out that would make the Cold War have the significance 
of a children’s squabble. In fact, it is none of these things but merely sand 


patterns pocked with lugworm casts. This very fine photograph was taken 
by Charles Johnson in the harbour of St. Peter Port, Guernsey, in the late 
afternoon. He used a Rolleiflex camera. The photograph can be seen 
with other work by Mr. Johnson at the London Salon of Photography, 1960, 
which is open until the end of this month at 26-27, Conduit Street, New 
Bond Street, W.1. It is a fascinating study of one of the most beautiful 
smaller phenomena to be observed by the seaside and it captures perfectly 
that mood of lazy wonder in which a holiday should be enjoyed. 
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F one is to be honest, one must, I think, 
admit that there is a considerable gap 
between the mining community and the 
rest of our society. We (the rest of us) 
tend to think of the miners as a perma- 
nently disgruntled lot, with large chips 


~ 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


; “trained ’’ Miss Carrighar almost as 
much as she trained him. Huskies, 
of course, are still crossbred with 
wolves. They therefore share the wolf's 
characteristics, among which Miss 
Carrighar includes ‘“‘integrity and 
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on their grimy shoulders, rebellious and 
recalcitrant. At the same time, we recognise the 
dangers and the unpleasant nature of their job, 
and would like to pay them the tribute due to 
them for undertaking it at all. This kind of 
ambivalent attitude makes us uneasy whenever 
we are called on to contemplate miners. Let me 
then recommend a remarkable book entitled 
Brack AVALANCHE, by Arthur and Mary Sell- 
wood. It tells the story of the great pit disaster 
at Knockshinnoch Castle Colliery, Kirkcudbright- 
shire, in the autumn of 1950. 

The Sellwoods have seen and spoken to all those 
who took a leading part, either above or below 
ground, to the men themselves, and to their wives 
and families. The personalities, the emotions experi- 
enced at the time, the heroism, the suffering, the 
strain of those who came near to breaking point, all 
stand out sharply and clearly. With an admirable 
sense of controlled drama, the authors make us feel 
that we know, intimately and personally, all those 
who took part, that these things happened to men 
of whose strength and weakness we are aware. The 
mine was a rich one. No. 5 Heading seemed to 
be taking an unusually sharp turn towards the 
surface. But that surface did not consist of solid 
earth, or coal outcrop. The Heading led straight 
to acres of peat, which at last cracked the coal 
face, and poured thousands of tons of sludge down 
to the bottom of the shaft. Over 120 men were 
entombed; in the end, 116 were rescued. 

These are the bare facts. Mercifully, the buried 
miners possessed one telephone to the top which 
remained in working order. The rescuers per- 
formed miracles, boring their way through a 
disused shaft until they were actually in touch 
with the men. Then, a second disaster. Gas was 
found, in great quantities, and, with the road open 
to them, it was death to pass along it. 

I am not going to quote from this book. It is 
altogether too moving. I will only say that in 
future, whenever I hear of a threatened miners’ 
strike, I will remember the story of Knock- 
shinnoch, and be thankful that Britain still holds 
men of such selfless courage. 

Courage seems to be the theme this week. A 
book which rivals that of the Sellwoods is Alan 
Burgess’s SEVEN MEN AT DayBREAK. This is the 
story of Jan Kubis and Josef Gabchik, the two 
Czechs who were parachuted from England into 
Czechoslovakia in 1942, in order to kill Reinhard 
Heydrich, the S.S. General whose ruthlessness was 
rapidly reducing the country to what Hitler 
intended that it should be, a docile satellite ready 
to provide fresh divisions for the German Army. 
Here again, the author has interviewed everyone 
possible, and consulted all surviving records. 
Again, he presents all his characters as human 
beings. There is none of the crude, black-and- 
white, heroes-versus-villains simplification which 
so often mars the reconstruction of this type of 
history. The imperfections, the essentially human 
characteristics of Kubis and Gabchik are sympa- 
thetically presented. Mr. Burgess can even write 
calmly of the monster Heydrich, and of the other 
two parachutists who turned traitor. Everyone 
knows that this appallingly dangerous mission 
was successful. Many, however, will have forgotten 
the incredible last stand made by the seven 
parachutists and partisans in the crypt of a 
Prague church, when they kept an entire S.S. 
division at bay throughout a whole morning. This 
is another book which rouses the deepest emotions. 

In rather a different key, the same can be said 
of PROMENADE IN CHAMPAGNE, a nuvel by David 
Johnson. This deals with a group of French 
officers, belonging to the Angevin regiment, in the 
First War. I do not know how Mr. Johnson gets 
his French atmosphere. It is absolutely authentic. 
The regiment has been through the Somme, and 
for most of the action of the book it is recruiting 
and retraining behind the lines. But preparations 
are being made for General Nivelle’s offensive on 
the Aisne, and the last chapters bring it back into 
front line action, capturing and holding an 
advanced position on the Chemin des Dames. 

Contrast with these three splendid books, A 
River Runs to War, by John D. Drummond. 
As an account of the part played by the Clyde in 
the last war, it ought to have matched these 
competitors. But to my mind, it fails, and fails 
lamentably. There is a mass of material, and 
Mr. Drummond has been most conscientious in 
seeking it out. But he has been too little selective, 
and he has taken too little trouble in his presenta- 
tion. The result left me quite unmoved—and that 
is a pity, because the theme is worthy of something 
much better. 

Now I turn, for a change, to an apotheosis of 
peace. Jacques Valentin, a young French architect, 


ae 


went with two friends to spend some months 
taking a film on Mount Athos. His book, THE 
Monks oF Mount ArTHos, is both successful and 
revealing. The author has an inquiring and a 
sympathetic mind. He and his companions were 
anxious to find out what makes the monks in this 
collection of celibate communities “‘ tick.’" They 
show some acquaintance with Western monasticism 
and mysticism, and are rightly puzzled by the 
very different quality of the Eastern Orthodox 
systems. They began by being politely disedified. 
Many of the monasteries are half empty, and their 
inhabitants seem to be sleepy and rather stupid. 
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CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


A BEAUTIFUL game from round ten of the 
British Championship. 


Sicilian Defence: 


DADA AAAS | 


Cc. H. O'D. P. H. Cc. H. O’D. P. H. 
Alexander Clarke Alexander Clarke 
White Black White Black 


1. P—K4 P—QB4 5. B—Q3 N—B3 
2.N—KB3 P—K3 6. B—K3 P—Q4 
3. P— PxP 7. N—Q2 B- K2 
4.Nx N—KB3 

Not 7 PxP? 8. N (Q2)xP (even 8. NXN 


would ais Ww hite much the better game); 8....QNXN; 
9. BXN QxB? 10. B—N5 ch. winning Black’s 
queen. 

8. Castles P—K4 9.NxN PxN 

Alexander felt, and Clarke afterwards agreed, 
that Black's strong-looking pawn centre was really 
(like White's against the Gruenfeld Defence after 
1. P—Q4, N—KB3; 2. P—QB4, P—KN3; m aye, <a 
P—Q4; 4. Px P,NxP; 5. P—K4, NN; 6. Px 
there are many similarities) more an rh DD 
than an asset to its possessor. It is too rigid; ** where 
do we go from here?” is the natural question. 

Px KP at any time, or . . . P—QBg4 allowing 

Px < QP by White, would leave his pawns on the 
queen’s wing isolated. -P—Qs5 would, after White 
had retreated the attacked bishop, allow White's 
pieces free use of his QB4, and so on. As it is, there 
is soon uncomfortable pressure on Black’s QB4 
10.P—KB3 O—O 13. P—KB4 P—Q5 
11. K—R1 B—K3 14. B—Q2 P—B3 
12. N—N3 N—Q2 

Our last note will have elucidated many of these 
moves. Now Black is blocked in on the king’s side 
and succumbs to an attack there. It is not easy to 
find where he went wrong. 

He could hardly have done worse had he plunged 
into a real dog-fight by 14... . P—KB4 
15. P—BS B—B2 17. N—RS ‘Q-BI 
16. Q—N4 K—RI1 18. B—QB4 

Remember our remark about... P—Q5...? 
ee BxB 21. N—N2 P—B4 

NxB R3 22. P—QR4 N—Bl1 
20. P—QN3 —N3 
Black, faced with the doubling of heavy pieces 
his king's rook’s file, has decided to stall the 
attack by. P—KR3; but since White might then 
sacrifice by Bx RP, has to manceuvre the knight 
round to supply extra protection from KBz. 

23. R—B3 N—Q3 25. Q—RS P—R3 
24. R—KR3 N—B2 26. R—-N3 

Unfortunately, the defence, like his centre- 
building, is too rigid. The attack shfts to his KNP 
and his forces are too inelastically placed to adjust 
for this. To put it in the simplest terms: how can he 
protect his KNP against the threatened 27. Q—N6 
without losing his knight ? 
ae N—N4 

Hoping for 27. P—R4, when 27... . Nx P might 
cause a little trouble. 

27. R—K1 Nx KP? 

Did Clarke think Alexander would reply 28. R x N 
allowing 28... . Q—B8 mate ? Or did he consider the 
situation desperate ? ? The picture after 27... .Q—B3 
(e.g., 28. P—R4, N—Rz2) is not one of complete 
hopelessness. 


28.RxP! KxR 
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29. Bx Pch 


Resigns 





Gradually the truth begins to dawn upon them, 
but it is not until they meet the hermits who live 
far up the mountain that they begin to under- 
stand how even the intellect can be discarded in 
the whole-hearted search for God. Even so, I 
think, they leave Athos with many unanswered 
questions. M. Valentin has written something 
more than an immensely able documentary piece. 
His book contains sincerity and insight. 

I have indeed struck a fortunate week. Animal 
books are always readable, but Sally Carrighar’s 
A Husky IN THE HousE is a good deal better than 
most. The author, an American field naturalist, 
went to Alaska to study the habits of lemmings, 
the little rodents which are popularly—and 
rightly—supposed to commit mass suicide by 
swimming out to sea till they drown. (Incidentally, 
Miss Carrighar has a most interesting theory to 
account for this.) But the husky is the point. 
She collected him when his owners were about to 
leave Alaska. He was a“ leader ” dog, of immense 
pride and sensitivity, and it is fair to say that he 


co-operation and tenderness.’’ And if 
this verdict seems too challenging, I beg 
you to read the book and find out for your- 
selves. 

Another animal book, BLack ELEPHANT 
HunTER, by Kevin Duffy, is rather more of the 
ordinary run. By that I do not mean that Mr. 
Duffy’s safari in Central Africa, in order to film 
an African shooting an elephant with a 200-year- 
old matchlock, lacks interest or incident. On the 
contrary, it is full of strange and fascinating 
stories about men and beasts. But Mr. Duffy is 
clearly a man of action rather than of words, and 
many of his comments are more than a trifle trite. 

Wild and savage country and peoples—North 
Borneo, this time—is the setting for Jon Cleary’s 
novel, NortH From TuHurspay. A Czech girl 
leaves Prague to rejoin her fiancé who is acting 
as medical officer in a remote mountain station in 
Australian-controlled North Borneo. The Assistant 
District Officer is a kind of sensitive tough, of a 
not unusual kind, and of course the girl breaks 
away from her cold (and ultimately traitorous) 
lover, and attaches herself to him. Not a brilliant 
plot, but the characters are well done, and a great 
deal happens, including tribal warfare, cannibalism 
and the eruption of a volcano. I take a much 
better view of this book than some of my colleagues 
have taken. 

A quite different approach to life in the Far 
East is that taken by D. J. Enright in INsuFFICIENT 
Poppy. The “ hero”’ is an unsuccessful business 
man who fetches up in Bangkok and takes to the 
opium pipe. He has one friend who is a failed 
writer, and another who is a failed American Wild 
West actor, living wholly and entirely in his some- 
what childish réle. I am not altogether certain 
that I have got the author’s message, if any, but 
I feel no great urge to sample the delusive poppy. 
It doesn’t seem to help, really. 

Miss Joan O'Donovan is rapidly acquiring a 
great reputation, and her book of short stories, 
SHADOWS ON THE WALL, should enhance it. She 
is particularly good at portraying children, with 
their determined feuds, and their ability to take 
on colour from their environment. The most 
ambitious of these stories concerns a bad wife and 
worse mother, suffering under a psychiatrist, who 
reaches reality unexpectedly. 

Is it only the unsavoury theme, or the period 
in which the story is set, that makes me dismiss 
Colette’s CLAUDINE MARRIED as a piece of Proust 
manque ? Young ladies do, every now and then, 
tend to marry distinguished critics twenty years 
older than themselves. And the critics, " suppose, 
are often driven into playing the mari complaisant, 
but eagerly panderous, when his wife embarked 
on a lesbian affair with the frustrated wife of a 
retired Indian Army officer. His theory, appar- 
ently, was that such adventures made women 
kinder to their husbands. And he put the lid on 
this nasty kettle by experimenting with his wife’s 
partner himself, out of ‘“‘curiosity."’ Colette 
evidently wants her readers to believe that in the 
end this odd marriage would turn out happily. 
(‘‘ Happily ’’ ? I am not at a loss for words, but I 
do not think my readers would enjoy them.) 

After that, it was a pleasure to turn to a nice, 
jolly thriller, where two sisters each turn up, 
successively, naked and murdered in a basket of 
vegetables. Austin Lee’s Miss HoGG AND THE 
CoveENT GARDEN MurDeErs has an unusual ending, 
in that the murderer is identified but cannot be 
brought to justice, and its heroine is in the tradition 
of Miss Silver and Miss Marples. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


BLacK AVALANCHE, by Arthur and Mary Sell- 
wood. (Muller; 16s.) 

SEVEN MEN AT DayBREAK, by Alan Burgess. 
(Evans; 18s.) 

PROMENADE IN CHAMPAGNE, by David Johnson. 
(Hodder and Stoughton; 15s. 

A River Runs To War, by John D. Drummond. 
(W. H. Allen; 18s.) 

Tat Monks oF Mount AtuHos, by Jacques 
Valentin. (Deutsch; 18s.) 

A Husky IN THE House, by Sally Carrighar. 
(Michael Joseph; 155.) 

Biack ELEPHANT HuNTER, by Kevin Duffy. 
(Peter Davies; 18s.) 

NortH FrRoM THURSDAY, 
(Collins; 16s.) 

INSUFFICIENT Poppy, by D. J. 
(Chatto and Windus; 15s.) 

SHADOWS ON THE WALL, by Joan O'Donovan. 
(Gollancz; 16s.) 

CLAUDINE MARRIED, by Colette. 
Warburg ; 13s. 6d.) 

Miss HoGG AND THE COVENT GARDEN MURDERS, 
by Austin Lee. (Cape; 13s. 6d.) 


by Jon Cleary. 
Enright. 
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BUILDING 4 CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
10 PARK STREET - LONDON W1 - GROSVENOR 8871 
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Teamwork 


at 
NORTHFLEET 


NORTHFLEET POWER STATION, KENT 
for the Central Electricity Generating Board 

Civil Consultants: . G. Mouchel & Partners Architects: R. P. Maggs & S. Simmons 
At Northflieet, on the Thames, Taylor Woodrow are con- 
structing one of Europe’s largest thermal power stations. 
In addition to the great power-house and ancillary build- 
ings, the programme embraces foundations, railway 
works, tunnelling, roadworks, and large-scale riverworks, 
inclading an 800 ft. long wharf wall and jetty, and a 200 ft. 
by 70 ft. screen chamber deep below river-bed level. 
Taylor Woodrow are proud to be so closely associated with 
the Southern Project Group of the Central Electricity 
Generating Board and its consultants on such projects. It 
is by the spirit of Teamwork that Taylor Woodrow’s 
constant aims on any projects are best achieved—quality 
construction to the clients own high standards, with 
maximum economy and speedy completion. 


TEAMWORK 
across the world 


















A MAN IS KNOWN BY THE COMPANY HE KEEPS 


A host is known 
by the brandy 
he serves 


To serve your guests an indifferent 
brandy is more insult than compli- 
ment. The correct thing to serve after 
meals is a cognac of liqueur quality. 
This is why the perfect host gladly pays 
that little bit more for a really fine 
liqueur brandy like Remy Martin. A 
genuine Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. 
Cognac. A brandy defined by French 
law as Fine Champagne because it is 


REMY MARTIN 














Specialists in the World’s thinnest watches 


The only ultra thin 
automatic watch in 
the world (Thickness 


of movement 2 - 3mm) 

















S. A. Ancienne Fabrique Georges Piaget & Cie. 





La Céte-aux-Fées, Suisse Rue du Rhéne, Genéve. 
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PERFECTION IN AIR TRAVEL! | 


~ SOUTH AFRICA 
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Commencing October 2nd., fly to South 
Africa in airliners designed to ensure smooth 






comfortable passage. Four services weekly 
from London to Johannesburg. 


GOING ON TO 


AUSTRALIA? 


You can continue your journey to Australia 
via Mauritius and the Cocos Islands by 
S.A.A.’s DC 7B aircraft for little more than 
the direct London-Australia fare. 





SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH B.O.A.C., C.A.A. AND QANTAS 


Consult your Travel Agent or South African Airways, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 


FOR RESERVATIONS, PLEASE RING VICTORIA 2323 





We 


have 
heard 
It Said... 


. that there are unfortunates amongst us who have never 
savoured the delights of mvram Sherry. How easily this can 
be remedied! A cheque for 35/3d. will ensure two bottles, postage 
paid by return. A dozen bottles cost £9 12s. Od. carriage paid. 


Pinlail 4p === 
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immaculate 


Victor Britain cars 


for immediate hire! 


* Self drive or chauffeur driven 
* Friendly, personal service 
* Low, inclusive rates 


Telephone 
GROsvenor 4881 4 
now! 


VicTOR BRITAIN 





THE CAR-HIRE SPECIALIST 


Berkeley St - London: W.1 


and at 


LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - GLASGOW 
LEICESTER - SOUTHAMPTON - ETC 
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MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD. PERTH SCOTLAND — Established 1800 
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More whoosh!... 








with a 04322274 behind you 


Your main Perkins dealer What a roaring success these Perkins Outboards are! What a range — 6, 16 












Perkins Outboard Motors are supplied ; co hs : : 
and serviced throughout the u.x. and 35 h.p., single or twin installation, to suit every kind of boat! What 


through a system of main dealers. 





Write to us for the name of your advanced American styling, what immaculate British craftsmanship! What else? 
area main dealer so thathe can put Two-cylinder, two-stroke power heads . . . petrol/oil mixture fuelling . . . 

you in contact with your nearest . > , 
dealer-stockist. water cooling . . . forward, neutral, reverse gears . . . automatic re-wind 
Prices from £82 - 10 - 0 (6h.p.), starting on 6 and 16 motors . . . electric starting optional on 16, standard 
£118 -0-0(16h.p.) and ; : 

£180 - 0-0 (35h.p.) on 35h.p. Prices ? Unbelievably low! 


Perkins Outboard Motors Ltd., Peterscourt, Peterborough. Tel : Peterborough 5341. The British Made Outboards 





ON THREE WHEELS 


RELIANT 


‘REGAL’ Mk V SALOON 


Styled in the modern manner ihe “* Regal” 
Mk V combines good looks with comfortable 
seating for four, adequate power from its 
four-cylinder engine and above all - real 
motoring economy. A few of its many 
outstanding features include :- 

Fibreglass body @ Car type transmission e oe 
Hydraulic brakes @ Full four seater COGNAC 

Ample luggage space @ Petrol economy at 
50 ‘m.p.g. @ Annual tax only £5. Os. Od. 
Lowey insurance fates. @ Cruising speed 

50 m.p.h. @ Top speed 65 =. 
Small wonder it is acclaimed as “ Britain's 
Finest Three Wheeler.” 





‘The Finest name seen in Brandy! 


Specify “ Regal” Mk V for 1960—Reliant’s Mellowed by time ... with a character 
Silver Jubilee year. all its own. As superb a brandy as one 
Send today for your free copy of the latest 
Mk V broct : could ever wish to savour. 
RELIANT ENGINEERING CO (TAMWORTH) LTD P -* - 





WATLING ST. TWO GATES TAMWORTH 
Telephone: TAMWORTH 336 


Grams: RELIANT, TAMWORTH 336 D, , 
London Distributors : (Auapuct YDubeucks $C" SkRNAC COGNAC 
Glanfield Lawrence (Highbury) Ltd., Reliant House, 28/32 Highbury Corner, London, N.S 











CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This iodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a tilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Pipe of Peace...... 


Inflation’s a problem ; 
Guinea 
























' _ Takea 
Shouldn’t be. Barling Guinea 
Grain pipe. Very 

It is with my car. handsome — and the 


Even though I’ve got tubeless. Seem to leak. ee ae ge A 


with your favourite tobacco. How 


Mine don’t. Hardly touch ’em. easy it is to hold the special 

j ! i | 
What’s so different about yours? del cies ca UP. fal 

cool and mellow smoke. 

Well, they’re Firestone. | 
They’ve a — air seal of their own: .— 2S 
Nylon Monofil or something or other. ) 
It certainly works. That’s one of the reasons I buy ALWAYS INSIST ON A 
Firestone-— makes life easier. And safer. B 


You too will 


feel safer— 
be safer—on 


Firestone 


B. BARLING & SONS LTD. rs 
Pipe makers in London since 1812 


elTier 































NATURAL 
Bi -— BSD <= spanniine 
WATER ° 
Firestone De Luxe on the front wheels and Firestone BE A BETTER DRIVER. You owe it to your 
tapogeedrovey sonpetun cepa pn famity, you owe It to others, you owe I te secon 
proved handling, maximum grip for all-season safety — yourself to BE SAFE ON THE ROAD. ap encipngentinecnel 


these are the Firestone features that add confidence e help to soothe the 
under all road conditions. Firestone TYRES — consistently good | inner man when you've 
—? 2 


done yourself proud. 
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OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1847 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 6 DUKE STREET 
BANKERS ST. JAMES’S 






When calling at these Canadian Ports 


























ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND Gress assets £2,000,000 — S.W.1 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. are paying 74% per annum WHITEMALL 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. ae eee Se Oe 1628 
VANCOUVER ind VICTORIA, B.C. me ng yeh 0d tye 
“EXPORT” on each £500 unit. 
Full details 
CIGARETTES and audited Balance Sheet READY TO WEAR 
at competitive prices “In Bond” for from Investment Dept. IL. £9.9.0 
passenger and crow wee. DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. Perrier 
makes you sparkle 
‘ DAMES IMM 265 STRAND, 
MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 neuen Lonnon, W£2 BROCHURE AND SELF. 
MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQUEST 
Road, London, S ondon News & Sketch Ltd., | House, 13-15, John Adam 
Scturday, Sepeember 10, (0, 190, Registered py betey mee in the United Winetics snd to Conds tw Plemaine Fock. Sequnhtlamn postage po ot Naw Wark; Blew Yoon” Ree te ee 


Ltd. Branches: Melbourne, ‘Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide and W.A.; Christchurch, Wellington, Non Auckland and Donedine MLZ; Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania, 
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Men of the centre court (in most of life’s tournaments) champion 
Yardley. Look out in the shops for the new Yardley packs with the 
big “Y’ and you will discover the reason . . . Here are shaving lotions 
of incomparable freshness, shaving soaps and shaving foam of generous 
lather and subtle masculine scent. Here are more than a dozen designs for 
grooming that together, or in any combination you choose, add up to 


r | a confident man—on top of his form throughout the day. 
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SIAMPOO SHAVING SOAPS SHAVING LOTIONS DEODORANT TALCS SHAVING FOAM 





new design for good groomin 
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ature Watching in SCHWEPPSHIRE 
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SCHWENDEL’S LAw. By the curious operation of 
Schwendelian genetics, it has been proved that if 
a Medium Keen Watcher is mated with an Unkeen 
Watcher, the offspring of the two heterozygotes 
is invariably 2 Unkeens, 3 Medium Keens, and | 
Very Keen Indeed—i.e. Ux MK =2U3MKIVKI. 











SCHWEPPERVESCENCE L 


NO. 6 WATCHER WATCHING. There is an increasing tendency among watchers 
who have watched all there is to be watched to watch watchers. Studies have 
been made of their habitat, particularly of the “kraal group” which tends to 
build backless huts. These “hides”, though vulnerable from behind seem to be 
used to protect the observer from the thing observed. The groups may be 
familial in origin, for the Chief Watcher, or leader, usually identified by the 
possession of the largest field glasses (but also, curiously, the smallest camera) 
is sometimes joined by Immatures, guided by some unexplained migration 
sense. A motive seems to be the desire for food, which often consists of 
bananas or some glutinous material very similar to our sandwiches. These 
are often wrapped in a caul-like substance resembling cellophane. After the 
meal this curious wrapping, together with the skin of the banana, is thrust under 
a bush in the primitive belief, no doubt, that new bananas or sandwiches will 
spring from the “seed” or “bulb” thus planted. 
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